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Farewell to a Familiar 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


The double-stemmed and patriarchal fir 
That gloomed my life so long, I knew, must go: 
Poison it breathed for all its stately presence, 


I must have air, freedom for flowers to grow. 


Yet there it dreamed like one in the condemned cell 
For whom the hangman overnight arrives, 
One who half etherized for amputation 


Half sees impending surgeons pick their knives. 


To drug the pain of what was very like 

A parting with myself, I noted well 

All details: frost-glints on its drifted needles, 
The mist that cleared to a rounded autumnal! bell; 


Tree-fellers, nimble as squirrels and merry as tits 

First lopping topmost branches to forestall 

A crash through telephone wires; their dead-sure roping 
Of victim to birch beyond the point of fall; 


Precisions of the several tools, the saw’s 

Cold underbite of shark, the well-swung axe, 
The stallion strength of hewers showering divots 
Of solid timber as lightly as splintered wax. 


But when the bole hung by the last grim inch, 

And the rope tautened, as when youths pull lower 
And lower some vast dumb bullock to the headsman, 
My pity’s impulse cried, “O look no more.” 


But still I watched, detached and tranced in ice; 
The long horned boughs dithered amid their night; 
With a crack dramatic as a single rifle’s 

Its world fell, followed by great floods of light. 


The Great Man 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


HEN Horace Hamper 
died, a shock ran through 
the world. Radio and tele- 


vision announcers interrupted their 
programs to publish the saddening 
event; long obituary notices ap- 
peared in all the leading newspapers, 
beginning on the first pages; in 
literary periodicals, critics refur- 
bished and enhanced the encomiums 
that they had been heaping upon 
Hamper for decades; libraries ar- 
ranged memorial displays of his 
books; less-gifted authors shook their 
heads in public dismay, but, in their 
hearts, were not displeased; and the 
trade in several countries bestirred 


itself to take advantage of the mar- 


ket for the Collected Works of 
Horace Hamper. 

All this was what Hamper had 
expected, and what he felt he in- 
disputably deserved. It was there- 
fore the more distressing when, 
applying for admittance to the City 
of Heaven, he was sent to the end 
of a long line of other applicants, 
among whom he recognized nobody. 
Nor did he see anybody whom he 
wanted to recognize. 

Horace Hamper was not accus- 
tomed to having to wait in lines. 
However, confident that an error 
had been made, and dryly amused 
that even in the City of Heaven 
errors occurred, he stood with dig- 
nified impatience, moving up a 
slow foot at a time as the line ad- 
vanced. He gazed with guarded in- 
terest, trying not to act like a 
tourist, at the high, jeweled walls 


and golden watchtowers of the City. 
Meanwhile, others joined the line. 

The soul just ahead of him was a 
gnarled, talkative individual. He in- 
formed Hamper that he had been 
a street cleaner and that, though 
he had done things in his time that 
he ought not to have done, he hoped 
to be admitted to the City of 
Heaven by virtue of having re- 
turned to its custodian, an Episco- 
pal clergyman, a wallet containing 
$500 in church funds that had 
somehow dropped into a gutter. 

“What did you do down there?” 
he inquired, unabashed by Ham- 
per’s air of indifference. 

“I am Horace Hamper,” Hamper 
replied. 

“Kind of a funny name, ain’t it? 
I knew a guy that name run a 
liquor store. Any relation?” 

“T believe not.” 

“What did you do?” the street 
cleaner persisted. 

“T was an author.” 

“Oh!” The street cleaner turned 
to the soul behind Hamper in the 
line and asked, “Ever hear of him?” 

“No,” she said. “Was you on 
television?” 

“My works were.” 

“Murders?” she inquired, chew- 
ing her gum in time to a hymn that 
could be: heard from within the 
City. 

“No.” 

“Westerns?” 
inquired. 

““No, indeed.” 

The two gave over questioning 


the 


street cleaner 
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him, repelled by his manner, and 
began to talk to each other. The 
woman had been a sewing-machine 
operator in a New York loft, as 
Hamper could not help overhear- 
ing. She had supported a sick sister 
for thirty years. It was all uncom- 
monly boring. Hamper looked up 
and down the line to see whether 
there was anybody who seemed 
capable of literary conversation, spe- 
cifically of appreciating the works 
of Horace Hamper, but he saw no- 
body of that kind. 

The processing of applicants pro- 
ceeded without haste. Many were 
flung down what appeared to be a 
chute at the head of the line. Others 
were sent to sit on benches at one 
side, presumably until a further 
scrutiny of their credentials could 
be effected. A few were admitted 
through the enormous gate of the 
City, to the accompaniment of a 
ringing fanfare from the walls, en- 
hanced in two cases by a peal of 
bells. 

The questioning was conducted 
by a Being of august bearing who 
sat at a plain, jade table near the 
gate. The line stopped at some dis- 
tance from him, the soul at the 
head then advancing to be inter- 
viewed. What was said could not be 
overheard. 

At length, the street cleaner went 
to the table. He seemed to vigor- 
ously plead. Once, two angels took 
hold of him, apparently to cast him 
down the chute, but the Guardian 
of the Gate restrained them. The 
street cleaner was sent to one of the 
benches. 

Horace Hamper was summoned. 
Instructed to give his name, he did 
so with assurance. The Guardian 
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seemed not to have heard it before. 
Like the street cleaner, he said, 
“What did you do on earth?” 

“I wrote.” 

“What?” 

“Novels, plays, essays . . . there 
was not a field” —said Hamper, 
automatically using a statement 
from one of the scores of favorable 
reviews and critical studies that he 
had memorized in his lifetime— 
“that my genius did not touch.” 

The Guardian frowned, as though 
trying to recollect something. 

“Did you do anything else?” he 
inquired. 

“Writing was my whole life,” 
said Hamper haughtily. 

“Were you accounted a success?” 

“My books sold in the hundreds 
of thousands of copies. They were 
translated into forty-eight lan- 
guages, including Swahili. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight colleges and 
universities bestowed honorary de- 
grees upon me. Eighty-four cities 
presented me with keys. Reviews of 
my works fill seven hundred and 
seventy scrapbooks. In my fortieth 
year, I received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, and again in my seven- 
tieth year, an unprecedented 
tribute.” 

The Guardian reflected. He con- 
sulted the two angels who stood 
near him, but they shook their 
heads. 

The Guardian took a small silver 
bell from the jade table and rang it. 
At once, an angel, somewhat small- 
er than the others, but handsome, 
and with delta wings, appeared 
from the aether. 

“Go to the public library,” said 
the Guardian, “and see whether we 
have anything by .. .” He glanced 
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forgetfully at Hamper. 

“Horace Hamper,” said Hamper, 
reflecting with annoyance that the 
very initials H.H. were respectfully 
recognized around the world and 
wondering how such a Being could 
ever have obtained appointment as 
Guardian of the Gate. The messen- 
ger looked at Hamper with curi- 
osity, then zoomed over the jeweled 
wall. 

The Guardian waved Hamper to 
a bench, where he took care not to 
sit close to the street cleaner or any- 
body else. He watched the seam- 
stress hobble to the jade table. 
Within a few seconds, still hunched 
over from her interminable years 
at the sewing machine, and still 
chewing her gum, she was hurrying 
through the gate. A particularly 
vigorous fanfare celebrated her en- 
trance. Hamper shrugged. 

As he sat there, he imagined the 
impatience of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Tolstoi, Balzac, Dickens, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Homer, and the 
others, who must for some time 
have been expecting him. He 
thought of the millions of words he 
had written, of the glorious works 
he had added to the sum of human 
culture, of the deference with 
which any properly qualified 
Guardian would have ushered him 
through the gate. It occurred to him 
that this Guardian might be a sub- 
stitute, filling in while the regular 
Guardian was out to lunch. 

Six or seven more souls went 
down the chute, two were admitted 
to the City, and three were referred 
to the benches. Again the messen- 
ger swooped down to the table, this 
time with two books under his, or 
her (Hamper could not tell which) 


arm. The 
Hamper. 

“Do you think these fairly 
represent you?” he asked. “ “The 
Lesbians’ and ‘A Vacation in 
Gomorrah’?” 

“I do,” Hamper proudly replied. 

Though they were thick volumes, 
the Guardian read them with a 
glance or two apiece. His face was 
im passive. 

Then he said, “I am sorry, but 
these do not seem to constitute a 
sufficient warrant for admitting 
you to the City of Heaven. They 
are of no value here. Besides, Mr. 
Hamper, you have been abundantly 
rewarded for them on earth. Next!” 

The two assisting angels seized 
Hamper by the arms and were about 
to cast him down the dark chute, 
when the messenger angel cried, 
“Wait!” 

The Guardian glanced up in ju- 
dicious astonishment. 

“If you please!” the messenger 
said. Then, “Do you recognize me, 
Mr. Hamper?” 

“No,” he muttered, shivering. “I 
do not.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said the 
messenger. “I’m ever so many years 
younger than I was when we were 
acquainted on earth. And I know 
it is boastful and improper for me 
to say I knew you at all, because I 
was barely justified in nodding to 
you. You wouldn’t remember Daisy 
Bonner?” 

The messenger’s voice was wist- 
ful. 

“T’m sorry, but I don’t.” 

“Not Miss Bonner that used to 
sit at the long table with you and 
all the others at Mrs. Hanley’s 
boarding house? When you were a 


Guardian beckoned to 
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young man, still writing ‘Fairy 
Tales’? Your first success?” 


He tried to think, and presently 
he seemed to recall a thin, wrinkled 
old woman named Miss Daisy Bon- 
ner, who worked all day at the yard- 
goods counter of a department store 
and crept up and down the stairs 
of the lodging house one step at a 
time, and once had stopped him in 
the hallway and said, “Keep on, 
young man. Don’t give up.” 

One day she was not at table, 
and when somebody inquired about 
her Mrs. Hanley replied that Miss 
Bonner, poor soul, had been dis- 
covered to have tuberculosis and had 
been sent away. Hamper remem- 
bered that his first thought had 
been, “Here I’ve been sitting at the 
same table with her for a year. I 
hope she didn’t give it to me.” 

Later, word came that Miss Bon- 
ner had died. There was talk of 
sending flowers for the funeral, but 
finally nobody did. Nobody knew 
where she was going to be buried, 
except that it was a potter’s field. 
Horace Hamper had not once 
thought of her again. 

“Yes, Miss Bonner,” Hamper said 
uneasily. “I do now remember you.” 

The messenger took from a silken 
pouch beneath one wing a piece of 
paper and handed it to the Guard- 
ian. He smoothed it out and looked 
at it. He showed part of it to Ham- 


per. 
*Is 


asked. 
“Yes. Yes, I think it is.” 
The Guardian read aloud: 


that your signature?” he 
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Dear Miss Bonner, 

I am sorry to learn that 
you are sick. I do hope you 
will be better soon. 

Horace Hamper 


Then Hamper remembered how, 
sitting at his desk late one night, 
trying to make a story go and un- 
able to, he had suddenly and with- 
out reason begun to think of Miss 
Daisy Bonner, dying of tuberculosis 
in the sanitarium. He tried to get 
her face out of his mind, but could 
not, and finally, ashamed and irri- 
tated, he had written these few 
perfunctory words and gone down 
into the black and silent street to 
mail them. 

“Tt was the only letter I received 
all the time I was there,” the mes- 
senger said. “How I cherished it! 
How proud I was to show it to the 
nurses and doctors, and to tell them 
it was from a young man who 
would one day be famous. I kept 
it under my pillow. I read it again 
and again. And I brought it with 
me to the City of Heaven.” 

The Guardian pondered for a 
moment. 

Then he said, “Next!” And to 
Hamper he said, without enthusi- 
asm, “You may pass within.” 

The two assisting angels drew 
back with a shrug of wings, and 
Hamper and the messenger, who 
held him by the hand and smiled 
at him, hurried through the tower- 
ing gateway into the City of 
Heaven. 

There was no peal of bells, not 
even a fanfare, but Horace Hamper 
was exceeding glad just to be inside. 


The Reader’s Morality versus the Writer's 


LAWRENCE W. HyMANn 


BOUT two thousand years 
ago a sensitive reader of 
poetry was greatly troubled 

by the fact that the poetry he most 
admired was immoral. For this 
poetry violated his strongest convic- 
tions concerning the behavior that 
was proper to both men and gods. 
The reader acted decisively, and ban- 
ished the writer of these poems as 
well as all writers from his idea 
state. Nevertheless the reader so ob- 
viously revealed his love for the 
banished poet that the banishment 
is often considered not so much a 
solution as an ironic challenge to all 
readers to come to terms with the 
problem of the reader’s morality and 
the writer’s. And during the two 
thousand years that have since 
passed, we too have found that we 
can neither get rid of the poets 
whose doctrines we dislike nor, de- 
spite many attempts, separate com- 
pletely the doctrines from _ the 
poems. Few of us attempt to do the 
first; I suspect that even the strictest 
moralists among the critics do not 
banish from their bookshelves the 
poems and novels they regard as 
immoral. 

The chief efforts of critics and 
aestheticians in our time have been 
directed towards saving the poem at 
all costs. In general, those critics and 
aestheticians who are thought of 
as formalists or contextualists try to 
keep the moral values within the 
poem and claim that the validity of 
these moral values is not relevant to 
an appreciation of the poem. Other 


critics, making no such sharp dis- 
tinction between moral values in the 
poem and moral values in everyday 
experience, come to terms with un- 
palatable doctrines and feelings by 
generalizing them into fundamental 
emotions and attitudes which we all 
share. In this way they find a com- 
mon ground between the morality 
of the writer and that of the reader. 
We plan to question a basic assump- 
tion common to both of these at- 
tempts, as a preliminary step to- 
wards a solution of Plato’s dilemma. 

Coming to terms with writers 
with whose values we disagree by 
generalizing the specific value or 
feeling has a long tradition. We ac- 
commodate the savage emotions and 
actions on the plains of Troy to our 
own more pacific sensibilities by 
saying that we admire the courage 
and strength which allowed Hector 
and Achilles to perform their ac- 
tions, even when we disapprove the 
actions themselves. Or, as some crit- 
ics put it, we can be stirred by both 
Hopkins and Hardy, T. S. Eliot and 
Wallace Stevens because, beneath 
the differences in doctrine of these 
poets, there are common emotions 
of pain and joy, loss and hope which 
all men can share. 

An excellent recent example of 
this kind of thinking is given by 
M. H. Abrams. He discusses, among 
other matters, the response of mod- 
ern readers to the Divine Comedy, 
and argues that even those who do 
not accept Catholic doctrines can 
be moved by such a line as “In His 
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will is our peace” because all of us 
“knowing the heavy burden of in- 
dividual decision, realize in imag- 
ination the relief that might come 
from saying this to an_ infallible 
Providence.’ By thus generalizing 
the emotions, Abrams can accom- 
modate the particular feeling of 
Dante to a more universal feeling. 
But there are many difficulties in 
such a position. To feel a heavy 
burden in general is not the same 
thing as to feel the particular burden 
of Dante. Would not the reader who 
responded in the way Abrams de- 
scribes be missing the particular, 
concrete experience which we come 
to poetry for? 

Secondly, suppose a reader does 
not feel that the burden of indi- 
vidual decision would, in any way, 
be lessened by resigning his will to 
an “infallible Providence,” or even 
that individual decision is a burden 
at all. Would such a reader be able 
to respond fully to Dante’s canto? 
Or, to put the question another way, 
how far can we go in generalizing a 
specific feeling? Mr. Abrams an- 
swers this question, indirectly, when 
he discusses his own difficulties in 
reading Blake, Gide, and D. H. 
Lawrence. Here, Abrams argues, 
disagreement with the doctrines is 
a more serious matter because these 
writers hold “positions so illiberal, 
or eccentric, or perverse that they 
arouse counterbeliefs which inhibit 
the ungrudging ‘yes’ which we give 
to masterpieces.” Although the 
writer may transform our beliefs, 
the great writer must first “take 
that sensibility where he finds it .. . 
[he] must obey the conditions of 


“Belief and Disbelief,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXVII (1958), p. 130. 
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human nature in order to be their 
master.” 

One obvious objection to this dis- 
tinction is that a reader might very 
well find Thomistic beliefs “illiberal 
and perverse” and therefore accuse 
Dante of not obeying “the condi- 
tions of human nature.” But a more 
important objection is that even 
those readers whose “counterbeliefs” 
are aroused by Dante, in much the 
same way as Abrams’ counterbeliefs 
are aroused by Blake, are often great 
admirers of Dante. (Blake himself 
was a great admirer of Dante.) To 
go even further, many readers whose 
beliefs are closer to those of Blake 
and Lawrence respond more fully to 
Dante. This disparity between our 
beliefs and our artistic enjoyment 
could probably be explained on 
formal grounds. (Perhaps Blake in 
his prophetic books and Lawrence 
in his later novels fail to embody 
their beliefs in an imaginative ex- 
perience; they argue with us instead 
of allowing wus to see and feel.) But 
in any case the theory of accommo- 
dation, even when presented by one 
of our best scholars and critics, can- 
not account for the complexity of 
our response to the moral values in 
literature. 

The formalist critics, as has been 
suggested, might explain Abrams’ 
own failure to admire Blake or Law- 
rence on formal grounds, but even- 
tually they too cannot escape the 
problem of deciding just how far 
the literary value of a work can be 
divorced from the validity of its 
philosophy. Despite a widely held 
misconception, the formalist critics 
do not ignore the ideas and values of 


literature in practice. It is true that 
*Ibid., p. 135. 
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some theories imply that moral ideas 
in art become aesthetic elements and 
therefore different from what they 
are in life. To Karl Aschenbrenner, 
“the mere compresence of aesthetic 
elements in any context in which 
they are held together or seen to- 
gether renders them different in 
quality from what they are outside 
the context in relative isolation.’ 
One obvious objection to this 
statement is that the quality of any 
element, in life as well as in art, can 
be said to depend to some extent on 
its context. But for our purposes the 
main objection is that few critics, of 
whatever aesthetic persuasion, dif- 
ferentiate objects, emotions, or 
values which they find in the poem 
from the same objects, emotions, or 
values which we experience outside 
of the poem. When, for example, 
Cleanth Brooks describes the “‘soul 
and the body,” the “joy,” the 
“beauty,” and the pain that we feel 
when “that beauty ... is lost” (in 
a poem by Herrick), he insists, as 
do most critics, that the quality of 
feeling is determined by the parti- 
cular images and the particular or- 
der in which the images and meta- 
phors are arranged. In this sense the 
poet’s “joy” and “loss” as well as 
his ““reconcilement of the conflict- 
ing claims of paganism and Christ- 
ianity” depend for their meaning on 
the context of the poem. Herrick’s 
feelings here are not the same as 
another poet’s or even the same as 
his feelings in another poem. But 
the aim of the critic who carefully 
examines the particular context of 
these feelings is to enable us, in 
Brooks’ words to “share the exper- 


8Aschenbrenner, 
Conciliation,” 
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ience.” (That there are limits to 
such “sharing” is obviously true, 
but no more true, I think, than in 
everyday life.) Even such a con- 
firmed contextualist as Eliseo Vivas 
admits that the “distinctive aes- 
thetic experience” which he desires 
“can never be successfully realized 
[italics mine].’* And, as if to prove 
his point, Mr. Vivas, in the same 
essay, describes his response to the 
“cruelty, evil, and pity” in King 
Lear in very much the same way as 
he would describe these feelings out- 
side the play. 

An interesting footnote to these 
examples can be found in a state- 
ment by Eugene Ionesco, who usu- 
ally insists that his plays have noth- 
ing to do with “a moral, ideas, psy- 
chology, literature, propaganda .. . 
(and that) the theatre is a visual 
art. It is not literature.” But in the 
interview he follows the examples 
of many critics (as well as of Ber- 
trand Russell’s mystics) by giving 
a lengthy explanation of the non- 
existent philosophy, psychology, 
and morality of his play, the RAi- 
noceros. Perhaps there is no real 
contradiction in this interview any 
more than there is in a critic’s in- 
sisting that the poem _ doesn’t 
“mean” anything but just “is,” and 
then devoting a book to explicating 
its meaning. It is quite possible that 
a logical reconciliation can be es- 
tablished, at least for the better 
critics, between theory and prac- 
tice. But judging from his plays, 
even Ionesco would agree that we 
have to be careful about taking 
people at their word. The question, 
JAAC, XIX 
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then, for all critics is not whether 
we should relate the values and 
emotions of a literary work to the 
values we hold in actual life, but 
how we can reconcile the fact that 
we all do so, in one way or another, 
with the even more obvious fact 
that we enjoy and admire works 
whose doctrines we disapprove. 
One aesthetician who recog- 
nizes both of these facts is Monroe 
Beardsley. Like other formalists, he 
too starts with the detachment of 
the aesthetic object: “The detach- 
ment seems to lie in its capacity to 
play with, and to swallow up in 
its design, all that vast array of 
human experience, including be- 
liefs, without that personal alle- 
giance and behavioral commitment 
to them that constitutes assertion 
in the fullest sense.”® This gulf al- 
lows Beardsley to hold that “the 


value of a literary work of art... 
is independent of the truth or ac- 
ceptability of its theses.” (p. 427) 


But since he recognizes (as all 
formalists do in practice) that art 
does involve moral values of its 
readers, he tries to bridge this gulf 
of aesthetic detachment by adding 
that the value of a literary work, 
although independent of the “truth” 
of its doctrines, is “not independent 
of their logical and psychological 
coherence.” As an example, Beards- 
ley seems to partially answer his 
question when he says that because 
“Milton’s philosophy is less coherent 
than Schopenhauer’s . [this] 
basic incoherence in doctrine will 
work against the unity of the work 
as a whole.” 


Now the word “coherence” is 
tAesthetics 


(New York, 1959), p. 437. 
Ibid. 
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very close to “unity,” and the lat- 
ter is clearly a formal term. It may 
also be granted that these doctrines 
or (as one formalist aesthetician 
puts it) these “connotative rela- 
tions” are “fully as formal as the 
plastic ones.”* Nevertheless when 
we say that the doctrines in Mil- 
ton’s poem are “incoherent,” we are 
also implying that the doctrines 
when taken out of the poem are 
also incoherent. And to say that the 
doctrines are incoherent is to con- 
struct a bridge between the literary 
work and values in everyday life. 
We are then confronted with the 
traditional difficulties about the 
validity of the writer’s beliefs, and 
Beardsley has to turn away from 
Milton for very much the same 
reason as Abrams turned away from 
Lawrence. No matter how strongly 
One insists on the autonomy of art, 
he cannot, if he is a sensitive reader 
who is honest about all of his feel- 
ings, completely disregard ‘“‘the 
truth or acceptability of the 
writer’s ‘theses.’”” Even T. S. Eliot 
has admitted that we cannot “judge 
and enjoy a man’s poetry while 
leaving wholly out of account the 
things for which he cared deeply, 
and on behalf of which he turned 
his poetry to account.’” 

The main reason that almost all 
critics of whatever aesthetic per- 
suasion come to the same impasse 
in this matter is that they all assume 
the necessity for harmony between 
the reader’s values and the writer’s. 
They also assume that these values 
or beliefs are fixed and definite. We 
get a picture of the “beliefs” as 
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steel gears, some of which are at- 
tached to one gearshaft (the writ- 
er’s) and the other beliefs attached 
to another gearshaft (the reader’s). 
And for the poem to “work,” in 
the fullest sense, most critics assume 
that the gears should mesh. Whether 
they are moralists or formalists, the 
critics regard any conflict between 
our beliefs and the writer’s as likely 
to strip the gears. Even when they 
say, as does Professor Abrams, that 
“the writer may transform our be- 
liefs,’ the transformation is re- 
garded as a privilege which must be 
kept within certain boundaries lest 
the privilege be abused. More often, 
as we have seen, when the two sets 
of gears do not fit, the critics try 
to disengage the gears, or file down 
some of them so that they do fit, 
or engage only those gears on the 
poet’s wheel which fit those on 
the reader’s. 

Once we look at the picture, 
however, we can see that it does not 
conform to the experience of either 
writer or reader. When Keats said 
(in a letter to Woodhouse, October 
1818) that “not one word I ever 
utter can be taken for granted as 
an opinion growing out of my 
identical nature . . .” he was an- 
ticipating an attitude which has be- 
come almost commonplace among 
twentieth century writers. Yeats 
was even more uncomfortable, ac- 
cording to Richard Ellman, with 
the word “belief” because “To hold 
certain ideas as beliefs would give 
them a sort of autonomy; the mind, 
whose independence Yeats demand- 
ed, would become subservient to 
them, instead of their being neces- 


. . 0 
sary expressions of it.’”’° And the 
10The Identity of Yeats (New York, 1934), pp. 
39-40. 


last thirty years of criticism have 
made abundantly clear (too abun- 
dantly perhaps) that the formal 
beliefs of the great writers particu- 
larly are altered and even contra- 
dicted by the imaginative experi- 
ence to which these beliefs are sub- 
jected. “Implicit in the expression 
of every experience is the possibility 
of another kind of experience.” 
These words, although used origi- 
nally by Eliot to characterize the 
work of Andrew Marvell, have 
served as a motto for almost half 
of the critical writing in the last 
thirty years. The ambivalence of 
Milton’s feelings towards the rela- 
tionship between the sexes, to take 
the example cited by Beardsley, is 
a commonplace of criticism. If 
Beardsley is opposed to Milton’s 
“beliefs” about Adam and Eve, so, 
in a sense, is Milton when he gives 
Adam his most moving speech at 
the very moment that Adam is dis- 
obeying God and following Eve in 
“bliss or woe.” 

And while the critics have been 
pointing out the ambivalent atti- 
tudes in literature, the psychologists 
and sociologists have been pointing 
out the same ambivalence in our- 
selves. Where does one find the 
reader’s true beliefs: in the sermons 
that he listens to, in his actions, in 
his answers to a trained “inter- 
viewer,” in his unguarded com- 
ments to a friend, or in his un- 
conscious? Few of us would attempt 
to answer such a question in hard 
and fast terms. All this does not 
mean we do not feel consciously and 
unconsciously sympathy or lack of 
sympathy with beliefs in art. But 
a recognition of the complexity 
and elasticity of our own feelings, 
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as well as those of the poet, should 
prevent us from apologizing for 
our differences with the values of 
artists we admire. Nor should we 
have to think of ingenious ways of 
explaining away the clash when our 
Christian faith is confronted with 
Hardy’s denial or our agnosticism 
with Hopkin’s faith. It is true that 
some poems and novels do “work” 
best when the values we bring to 
them mesh neatly with those of the 
writer. But almost all critics agree 
that these are usually mediocre or, 
at best, works of secondary impor- 
tance. Great literature has _ the 
power to undermine our most 


strongly held beliefs, not because 
great art is propaganda, but because 
the great writers are courageous 
enough to put all beliefs, theirs as 
well as society’s, into the fire. For 
we need some such image to get 


across the fact that a transforma- 
tion of beliefs is the basic function 
of literature, and not some unfor- 
tunate by-product which might, if 
it is not controlled, strip the gears 
and cause the poem to stop working. 

We also need this image to in- 
dicate that the undermining of 
values is common to both reader 
and writer. As Shelley pointed out 
in his Defense, only where the po- 
etic faculty is less intense are we 
subjected to a moral aim. When the 
writer is at his best he too is prob- 
ing into his own deepest beliefs and 
feelings. “I take pleasure alone,” 
said Yeats, “in those verses where 
it seems to me I have found some- 
thing hard and cold, some articula- 
tion of the image, which is the op- 
posite of all that I am in my daily 


life, and all that my country is.”” 
mQuoted by John Unterecker, A Reader's Guide 
to Yeats (New York, 1959), p. 18. 
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If the poet himself, when he is at 
his best, is conscious of a polarity in 
his own nature, why should the 
cader be afraid of his own doubts 
or counterbeliefs about Catholicism 
or about Rosicrucianism? Converts 
especially should be careful about 
being more orthodox than the pope, 
or more atheistical than Hardy, or 
more “Elizabethan” than Shakes- 
peare. Thus, when R. P. Blackman 
tells us that to appreciate Yeats’ 
poetry fully, ome must pay the 
“price of a fundamental and delib- 
erate surrender to magic as the ulti- 
mate mode for the apprehension of 
reality,” he is asking us to do what 
Yeats himself does not do.” 

But an even more important ob- 
jection, and the main point of this 
paper, is that we are urged to do by 
an act of will what should be done, 
if at all, by the poem. For one of 
the essential elements of a signifi- 
cant literary experience is the con- 
frontation of our values by their 
opposites. The scientific “mode of 
apprehending reality,” or whatever 
counterbeliefs the twentieth cen- 
tury reader will naturally bring to 
his reading of poetry, is one of the 
premises that Yeats assumes on the 
part of his readers. To “surrender” 
our own beliefs in advance is to 
render meaningless whatever vic- 
tory the poem may achieve. 

Nor is this clash of beliefs true 
only of the “difficult” modern 
poets. For still another aesthetician 
argues that we must judge “Anti- 
gone and her projection of the 
Greek burial taboo into the very 
heavens, and Isabella with her fa- 
natical chastity . . . in the frame- 


work of beliefs and values provided 
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by the play and not by our own 
serious convictions.”’* Here again 
we find the assumption that great 
literary works provide us with a 
“framework of beliefs and values” 
which ideally should dovetail with 
ours. And as a consequence of this 
fallacy of harmonious beliefs, we 
are urged to read a play in a man- 
ner which violates the experience of 
almost every reader. For it is hard 
to believe that Blackmur, Isenberg, 
and others who give us this advice 
really push aside their own “serious 
convictions” about chastity when 
they read Measure for Measure or 
about obedience to the state when 
they read Antigone. 


But even if we were to accept 
“the framework of beliefs and 
values provided by the play,” we 
could still not escape the clash of 


values. For in the course of the plays 
we would see that Isabella’s fanati- 
cal devotion to “chastity” is com- 


pletely overcome, and that the 
strength of Antigone’s beliefs about 
burial taboos are matched by the 
strength of Creon’s counterbeliefs. 
It is not the “framework of be- 
liefs and values” but the question- 
ing and (in this particular play of 
Shakespeare’s) the very breakdown 
of the framework which is signifi- 
cant. To remove our own beliefs 
and values is therefore to remove 
ourselves from the central emo- 
tional experience of these plays. If 
our own beliefs and values are of- 
fended, so much the better. It is 


Arnold Isenberg, “The Problem 
JAAC, XIV (1955), p. 404. 


of Belief,” 


not the function of great writers 
like Sophocles and Shakespeare to 
reassure us that all is right with our- 
selves. The “ungrudging yes” that 
we give to masterpieces, to use again 
M. H. Abram’s phrase, is not based 
on our finding in them an echo to 
our own morality. The power of 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, and other 
great writers is gained by their 
courageous probing of the main- 
springs of all human actions and 
values. Instead of accepting a 
framework of values, they question 
and undermine them. 

Of course the “undermining” in 
art is different from what it is in 
life to the extent that neither the 
writer nor the reader has what 
Beardsley calls the “personal al- 
legiance and behavioral commit- 
ment” that we have in action. Our 
sympathy or antagonism towards a 
character on the stage does not, 
unless we are unusually naive, cause 
us to jump up on the stage and 
punish or comfort him. But pre- 
cisely because we are not obliged or 
permitted to act, our involvement 
in the emotional warfare of the 
play or the poem can be more com- 
plete. It is only for the purposes of 
action that we must come to a de- 
cision. The imaginative experience 
of art allows us to confront even 
our most deeply held convictions 
with their opposites, just as the poet 
does, without fear or favor. We 
need not therefore banish either the 
poet’s values or our own, but allow 
them to be thrown into the trans- 
forming fire of the imaginative 
experience. 


Small Accident 


RICHARD LEVINSON AND WILLIAM LINK 


ing and during gym period we 

stayed indoors, climbing the 
ropes and working out on the par- 
allel bars. I was in a dark mood, 
brought on by a flunked chemistry 
test, and my friends were ribbing 
me. At the end of the hour, after 
we had showered and were chang- 
ing into our street clothes, some- 
one grabbed one of my shoes. It 
was tossed back and forth over my 
head, while I went charging after 
it shouting threats. 

Quite suddenly, it landed at the 
feet of Joel Brock. He picked it up 
and stood there grinning, not sure 
what to do. Everyone cheered and 
I advanced on him menacingly, 
holding out my hand. Joel decided 
to play the game. He thrust the 
shoe behind his back, smiling and 
looking around for approval. As I 
reached him he lobbed it to some- 
one else, but I was beyond caring 
about the shoe. For some reason my 
anger focused on him; I wanted to 
grab him and do some damage. He 
watched me and took a tentative 
step backwards. I lunged, caught at 
his T-shirt, and tore it down the 
front. 

There was a puzzled look on his 
face and he kept backing away. The 
others, sensing a fight, quieted down 
and stayed clear of us. Joel stum- 
bled against the side of a locker. 
His expression had changed; it was 
now deeply troubled, and I took 
another swipe at him, this time 
catching him on the shoulder. In- 


[: HAD been raining all morn- 


stead of swinging back he turned 
and started walking toward the 
doors. I followed, pounding him on 
the arm. He moved faster and broke 
into an erratic run. I went after 
him, still carrying a shred of his 
shirt, and yelling for him to turn 
around. He ran down the concrete 
steps and pushed at the doors, but 
he tripped over his own feet. His 
whole body tipped awkwardly for- 

ward and his right arm, seeking 
support, smashed through a pane of 
frosted glass. We both stopped dead 
and looked at each other. 

“Jesus,” he said finally, 
the window.” 

We stood there guiltily. The 
shattered glass meant trouble, de- 
tention for sure and a call to our 
parents. My anger was gone, and 
my first impulse was to get out of 
the building. But a shocked voice 
made me freeze. 

“My God, look at his arm!” 

I looked, horrified. Joel’s right 
arm, from the wrist to the fleshy 
upper part, was spurting blood. The 
blood seemed to pump out before 
my eyes—it splashed in dark red 
drops on the concrete floor. Joel 
hadn’t noticed; the cut had been 
too clean for him to feel. He saw 
us staring and he glanced down. 
“Oh,” he said, his face whitening, 
“oh.” 

Mr. Bell appeared. He was our 
gym instructor, a tough, humorless 
little man, quick as a reflex. He 
brushed through the gathering on 
the steps, paused for a moment for 
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everything to register, then strode 
forward and dug his fingers into 
Joel’s arm, bending it back against 
itself. Without a word he kicked 
open the doors and he and Joel 
moved out into the rain, up toward 
the high school building and the 
infirmary. 

The bell rang for the change of 
classes. My friends silently collected 
their books and one by one ducked 
through the doors and raced in the 
rain to the school. They gave me 
sympathetic looks, but no one said 
anything, and within a few minutes 
I was left standing alone with the 
broken glass and the drops of blood. 

I wasn’t up to my next class, and 
for some reason I was afraid to go 
home, so I walked in the rain for 
a long time, quietly punishing my- 
self. When my clothes were soggy 
and my hair streamed down on my 
forehead I went into the high 
school basement. There, standing in 
the boiler room next to the furnace, 
I began to think about what had 
happened. From somewhere out- 
side I heard a siren—I was sure it 
was an ambulance—drawing near. 
It ran down for a few minutes and 
then quickly started up, louder than 
before, as if the driver had parked, 
loaded someone in, and was heading 
as fast as he could toward the near- 
est hospital. I waited until the siren 
faded in the distance and went up- 
stairs. 

It was lunch hour and the halls 
were crowded. The pitch of conver- 
sation was a fraction louder than 
usual. I sensed a different tone; an 
event had occurred, and Joel’s ac- 
cident was on everyone’s lips. Heads 
turned and watched me as I passed. 

Someone I knew slightly, a boy 


named Scotty, came over to me. 
His face was gloomy and he looked 
at a point on my forehead instead 
of meeting my eyes. “You heard 
what just happened, didn’t you?” 
he said. 

“No.” 

“They picked him up in an am- 
bulance.” There was a long pause. 
“They were too late, though.” 

I felt water shoot into my eyes. 
“What do you mean?” I grabbed 
him. “Why were they too late?” 

Scotty looked at the floor. He 
dug his hands into his pockets. 

“Will you tell me?” 

““He died. He lost all that blood.” 

“Oh, God!” I spun into the wall 
and held up both my arms. I was 
crying and I wanted to break out 
of myself, push through the wall 
to a place where I couldn’t think. 
My eyes were clenched like fists, 
squeezing out tears. “God,” I 
moaned. 

My voice must have sounded 
horrible, for I heard embarrassed 
laughter and someone said, ““Come 
on, Scotty. Enough’s enough. Tell 
him the truth.” 

I looked over my shoulder. We 
had attracted a crowd, and Scotty 
was grinning foolishly. “I was only 
kidding,” he said. “He'll be all 
right. They just have to put some 
stitches in his arm.” He cuffed me 
playfully. “You hear me? He’ll be 
okay.” 

I stood there for a moment, feel- 
ing myself tighten. Then I swung 
my open hand and slashed at him. 
Everyone sucked in his breath like 
a heavy, collective sigh. Scotty 
reeled back holding his cheek. 
“You’d better watch your temper,” 
he snarled. “You know that? You 
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can get in a lot of trouble.” He 
glanced around for vindication. 
““He’s got a real temper on him. I 
hear they have to put forty stitches 
in Joel’s arm.” 

“Shut up,” I said. 

“Too bad there’s not a window 
around to knock me through.” 

‘“‘Leave him alone, Scotty. 
Enough’s enough,” someone said. 

We were interrupted when one 
of the teachers came down the hall. 
“You people had better go and 
eat,” he said, waving us toward the 
lunchroom. “And I’d prefer that 
you acted a bit more orderly. We’ve 
had our share of problems for one 
day.” 

The group dispersed, but not be- 
fore Scotty looked at me and shook 
his head, as if I was beyond his 
ability to reach on all but the low- 
est level. I knew I wouldn’t be able 
to eat, so I drifted into one of the 
empty classrooms and sat down at 
a desk. The rain still washed along 
the windows with no sign of a let- 
up, but the room was quiet and 
restful. The old radiator against the 
wall hissed steam—the morning had 
been unusually chilly for May and 
the janitor had started the burner. 
I allowed the warmth to dull my 
mind and ease me into a state of 
half-consciousness, with nothing but 
the rain and the desk under my 
elbow to think about. 

In the afternoon a messenger 
from the office found me between 
classes and said that Dr. Aldrich 
wanted to see me. It was the first 
time I had been called to the prin- 
cipal’s office in three years of high 
school, and I followed the mes- 
senger nervously. After a wait I 
was ushered into a small, heated 
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room with a desk and bookcases. Dr. 
Aldrich was facing the window 
with his hands clasped behind his 
back. He asked me to sit down 
without turning around. When I 
was seated he said, “I’d like to hear 
your version of what happened this 
morning.” 

His back was forbidding, but I 
told the story as honestly as pos- 
sible, without minimizing my part. 
He listened judiciously, one hand 
rising and falling on the other like 
a gavel. I finished and there was an 
enormous silence; then he finally 
turned with a grave expression on 
his face. “I don’t suppose I have to 
tell you that this is quite serious,” 
he said. The hands came around and 
began drumming on the desk. “I 
received a call from the hospital 
a few minutes ago. The boy lost a 
great deal of blood.” 

“Is he all right now, sir?” 

“Yes—under the circumstances. 
No major artery was severed. But 
he’ll miss a week of school and he’ll 
have a scar on his arm for the rest 
of his life.” 

The warmth of the room was 
making me sick to my stomach. I 
shifted in the chair uncomfortably; 
the sight of Joel’s opened arm was 
trying to push into my mind again, 
but I held it back. 

“How do you feel about this?” 
Dr. Aldrich asked. 

“Terrible, sir,” I said sincerely. 
“I wish it had never happened. We 
were only horsing around and— 
well, I feel lousy about it.” 

“Yes, I imagine you’ve had a dif- 
ficult day.” He let that trail out 
and linked his hands on the desk- 
top. “As for disciplinary action”— 
he paused again and let me squirm 
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for a few seconds—“I don’t think 
it will be necessary. I’ve checked the 
files and you have a good record. 
And the boy’s mother telephoned 
me. She said she didn’t want you 
punished; both she and her son felt 
it was an accident.” He turned to 
the window. “It was very kind of 
her. I’'d call and thank her if I 
were you.” 

“Te, ox." 

“That’s all. You can go back to 
your class now.” 

I got up silently and left the of- 
fice. If Dr. Aldrich had taken the 
trouble to look, he would have 
been satisfied with the results of 
our session. No student ever dwin- 
dled from his presence more con- 
trite. 

I spent the rest of the day con- 
centrating on my work, and the 
numbness gradually left me. I 
found my friends between classes 
and we talked, all of us carefully 
avoiding any mention of Joel or the 
accident. 

By three o’clock the rain had 
stopped and I went home. The 
house smelled like a florist shop, 
full of trapped heat and the aroma 
of wet grass. My mother was shop- 
ping and I prowled the upstairs 
rooms opening windows, letting the 
washed air touch my face and 
soothe me. After delaying for al- 
most an hour I went downstairs and 
looked up the Brock telephone 
number. 

I didn’t want to call; I half- 
dialed at least three times and hung 
up before a connection was made. 
But I knew my father would be 
home soon for dinner and I’d have 
to tell him the story. And Mrs. 
Brock was the only person who 


could forgive me and assure me it 
was an accident. I needed that from 
her—I wanted to lay both the in- 
cident and my absolution before my 
father at the dinner table. I dialed 
again and let it ring. 

To my surprise, Joel answered 
the phone. He heard the worry in 
my voice and laughed. “I’m fine,” 
he said. “They sewed me up in 
fifteen minutes and kicked me out 
of the hospital.” 

“Did it—was it painful?” 

“They gave me something to 
calm me down. And by that time 
I wasn’t feeling anything anyway.” 

“Is your arm all right?” 

“They’ve got it taped to my 
chest.” He laughed again. “I look 
like a war casualty.” 

“When are you coming back to 
school?” 

““End of the week, probably.” 

I hesitated. The conversation was 
almost too smooth, too pleasant. It 
was as if we were close friends, dis- 
cussing nothing more important 
than a history test. “Look, Joel,” 
I said finally, “I’m really sorry 
about the whole thing. I wish there 
were something I could do.” 

“Don’t be silly. It was an acci- 
dent. If I wasn’t so clumsy it 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

“No. It was my fault.” 

“I don’t want you to worry 
about it. I’m fine. Really.” 

o. its 

“T’ll see you in school. If you 
want to do me a favor, talk to 
Tommy Reisch. He’s in my Eng- 
lish class. Tell him to call me and 
give me next week’s assignment.” 

“All right.” 

“And I'll see you in a couple of 
days.” He gave a last, genuine 
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laugh. “Right now I have to fig- 
ure out what to do with all this 
free time I have.” 

We said good-bye and I gently 
dropped the receiver on the hook. 
That was it. The victim himself 
didn’t blame me. A_ needle had 
closed his arm, the pane of glass 
would be replaced, and the dried 
droplets on the concrete floor 
would be scoured away by morning. 
Just an accident. I was suddenly 
and furiously hungry, and I raided 
the ice box, even though it was only 
a few hours until dinner. 

His first morning back at school 
was an event; his arm was in a 
sling and he was a celebrity, at least 
until noon. He was questioned from 
all sides about his adventure in the 
hospital, and he seemed to enjoy the 
attention. I made a point of seek- 
ing him out, and we had lunch to- 
gether that day. We spent most of 
the following weeks in each other’s 
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company, double-dating, meeting in 
the school hallway, and even having 
our hair cut at the same local bar- 
ber shop. Before our June gradua- 
tion, he came to my house for din- 
ner a dozen times. 

The day his sling was removed he 
rolled up his sleeve and showed me 
his arm. A red scar, crossed with 
stitching, ran from his wrist to his 
shoulder. He told me it would 
eventually turn white and blend 
with the skin. We joked about it a 
little; I said every time he took a 
shower he’d think of me, and he 
chuckled. The last time I saw him 
was at our graduation ceremony. 

But I knew that wherever he 
went he’d carry me with him as a 
reminder on his arm, something he 
would see without really seeing be- 
cause he was used to it. We had 
touched permanently, in a deep 
way, and I, too, took him with me 
into my later years. 


Yellow Leaves 


JOHN TAGLIABUE 


The yellow leaves 


Like so many burning tragedies on the ground 


Sing of Resurrection. 


A Simple Heart 


Wittiam E. Wutson 


NTIL May Borden’s husband 
| flew over from the States 

for a week in Aix and in- 
troduced his own peculiar brand of 
language to Madame Alban’s pen- 
sion table, I paid very little atten- 
tion to May. One reason was that 
she took no part in the table talk. 
She had come to France that fall 
with no knowledge of French, and, 
lacking a foundation in her own 
grammar and being a simple person, 
apparently incapable of mimicry, 
she had no starting point for learn- 
ing a foreign language. By this I do 
not mean that she spoke her own 
tongue badly or that she was an ig- 
norant or uncultivated person; she 
was just one of those people who 
can never be anything but them- 
selves. 

Another reason for my failure to 
get to know May was that I was 
trying very hard at that time to 
learn French myself and I concen- 
trated upon those who spoke it, es- 
pecially upon a handsome unmar- 
ried woman of thirty, named 
Huguette, who worked at the 
Mairie. 

In all, there were five French 
people at the table: Huguette; Ma- 
dame Alban, a garrulous Marseil- 
laise; Monsieur Alban, who never 
spoke but only growled; a widow 
from Arles, vaguely related to the 
Albans; and a professor of philoso- 
phy, who came up from Cassis two 
days a week. 

There were 
Swarthmore 


also a couple of 
girls on Fulbrights, 


very tense and earnest, who spoke 
French assiduously if not well, and 
a lovely young woman from Nor- 
way, inappropriately named Skaar. 

May Borden came from Indian- 
apolis. She was an artist and said 
she had come to Provence for the 
winter to paint. That was true; but 
she had come also, as I learned from 
Huguette, on a trial separation 
from her husband, hoping to save 
her marriage by removing herself 
to a safe distance until he emerged 
from a love affair. It had happened 
before, Huguette said, and always in 
the past May’s husband had begged 
her to return to him. His decision 
now to fly to France for a week was 
encouraging, Huguette said. While 
the illicit attachment was not yet 
broken, this was a sign that it was 
weakening. 

“The last time, when she went to 
Mexico,” Huguette confided in me, 
“it required six months.” 

How Huguette gathered this de- 
tailed information I do not know, 
for her English was almost as non- 
existent as May Borden’s French; 
but I suppose women have ways of 
communicating about such matters 
without the use of language. 

One day, several weeks before 
Robert Borden’s arrival, May in- 
vited the pensionnaires into her 
room while we were waiting for 
Madame Alban to sing out, “A 
table!” The paintings May showed 
us in her room that day were not 
pictures of the seventeenth century 
fountains and doorways for which 
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Aix-en-Provence is famous, nor of 
the Algerians, the priests, the mar- 
ketwomen, the students, and the 
pompous little Midi men in the 
streets, nor of the café life along 
the Cours Mirabeau, nor of Cé- 
zanne’s famous countryside round- 
about — the vineyards, the little 
farms, the River Arc, and Mont 
Sainte Victoire. Instead, they were 
all subjects done from memory— 
pictures of people and places back 
in the States and in Mexico. What 
surprised me even more was that 
it was good work, obvious perhaps 
and too representational, but done 
with no small talent. 

One canvas in particular caught 
my eye, and when I asked May 
about it she told me it was the 
street on which she lived in Indian- 
apolis. As she spoke, her eyes misted 
over, and I thought, tritely, that 
she looked like an angel. 

“I’m glad you like it,” she said, 
“T think it is the best thing I have 
done since I’ve been here.” 

In repose May Borden’s face 
struck me as that of a dull-witted 
person, almost ovine, and the puz- 
zled smile she turned upon the 
talkers at the pension table only 
enhanced that impression. I had 
concluded that she was a spoiled 
rich woman whose painting was 
therapy, not art. I knew now that 
she was indeed rich, because only 
wealthy people lived on the In- 
dianapolis street she had named, but 
when that mist came into her eyes, 
as blue as the Provencal sky under 
the pile of rinsed blond hair, I re- 
vised the rest of my appraisal. She 
was not intelligent certainly, but 
not spoiled or stupid either. And 
not altogether an angel, I thought; 
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for I became suddenly very much 
aware of the power of her woman- 
hood. It was the first time I had 
really seen her. 

I got my first hint of what Rob- 
ert Borden was going to be like 
about a week before he arrived. 
Huguette, who sat next to me at 
table, asked me to ask May how her 
work was going, and May said, “Oh, 
I am not painting now. I never 
work when I am with Robert. 
Whenever Robert and I are on a 
trip together, I try to do everything 
that will make it enjoyable for him. 
I have stopped working to get in 
practice for the week that he will 
be here.” 

She had an oddly precise way of 
speaking, but even so I had to trans- 
late for Huguette. “That is a pity,” 
Huguette said, “because only Mon- 
day her work was going very well.” 
By that time I knew that May 
Borden was too much of an artist, 
by instinct at least, not to feel 
frustrated by the interruption of 
her husband’s visit, but there was 
no hint of resentment in the gentle, 
placid smile she gave us as she spoke. 
I thought then that I understood 
her method of working and her 
choice of subjects, and I visualized 
a studio in Indianapolis filled with 
pictures of the places where she 
and Robert had traveled together, 
places that she had allowed herself 
only to look at but never to paint 
when she was in his company. 

“You will like Robert,” May said, 
giving Huguette and me another 
smile. 

I was sure I would not. 

But when Robert finally came, I 
found it difficult to dislike him. 


He was an obviously successful 
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business man of forty or there- 
abouts. He was certainly not a 
brute or a tyrant or a lecher. He 
was very gentle with May and took 
pride in her beauty and the way she 
dressed. It was not until his last day 
with us that I discovered what was 
really wrong with him. 

Before Robert Borden came, we 
had all been quite at ease at Madame 
Alban’s table, in spite of Monsieur 
Alban’s saturnine presence—chez- 
nous, as the Swarthmore girls had 
learned to say and insisted on say- 
ing frequently. An ambience of re- 
laxed happiness and good will pre- 
vailed among us. Ugly things were 
happening in the world—it was the 
autumn of the Suez crisis—but we 
never talked about them. Such little 
arguments as arose among us con- 
cerned impersonal matters like Art 
and Literature and the pronuncia- 
tion of words in the two languages 
spoken at the table and whether it 
was possible to distinguish between 
the flavor of the apples Madame 
Alban got from Cézanne’s old gar- 
den from time to time and of those 
that came from the market beside 
the Mairie. 

Robert’s presence changed all 
that. Arriving less than twenty-four 
hours out of New York, he brought 
into our haphazard irresponsible 
midst a brisk American earnestness, 
in spite of his soft Hoosier speech 
and his practiced ingratiating man- 
ner. We soon discovered that our 
customary quips and our little an- 
ecdotes about the day’s adventures 
were no longer amusing and that 
any reference to Art, Literature, or 
Cézanne’s apples sounded deplor- 
ably frivolous, if not downright de- 
cadent. Our conversations—mostly 


in English now, with translations 
for the French—concerned interna- 
tional crises with special reference 
to their effects upon the value of 
the dollar, the krone, and the franc. 

One evening, after May and Rob- 
ert had spent the day in Marseille, 
Huguette asked me to ask them 
what they had seen and done. Rob- 
ert started to answer, but May 
spoke up quickly, and her voice was 
so earnest and eager that I am sure 
everyone, even those who could not 
understand English, comprehended 
what she meant beneath the actual 
words she spoke: This is very im- 
portant to me, too. You must be- 
lieve me. 

“Wherever Robert goes,” May 
explained, “he is always interested 
in comparing prices. Did you know 
that the only things that are cheaper 
in France than they are in the 
United States are the wines and 
women’s gloves? You pay about 
twice as much as we do for real 
estate, and your production in the 
synthetic textile field and heavy 
machinery is very low, because of 
costs.” 

It must have been quite a day 
for May, I thought. 

With some difficulty I translated 
for Huguette, who was silent for a 
moment and then made one more 
valiant effort. 

“What did they have for lunch?” 
she asked. 

I could almost hear her French 
mind at work. No matter how dull 
the rest of their day, their lunch 
would certainly be of interest. 

“Oh,” May said, “we had a sand- 
wich in one of those big brassiéres 
on the Canebiére.” 

It was the sort of mistake that 
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had formerly delighted all of us at 
Madame Alban’s table. Previously, 
to have said that one had lunched in 
a brassiére when one meant a bras- 
serie would have set us all laughing, 
would perhaps even have elicited a 
growl from Monsieur Alban. But 
that night no one smiled. Perhaps 
the thought of eating a sandwich 
on one’s first visit to Marseille, that 
paradise of Provencal cooking, was 
too much for us. But I think it was 
Robert’s dominating, self-satisfied 
smile that kept us silent, as if we 
ourselves had been eating synthetic 
textiles and heavy machinery. 

All this I did not hold against 
Robert Borden, however. There 
were excuses that could be made 
for him, and I made them. It is 
not easy to come lately into a group 
in which a spirit has already been 
established, especially a group that 
has been engaged in the rather mys- 
tical ceremony of eating together. 
Nor is a man at his best when he is 
having marital troubles, even when 
the troubles are of his own making 
and he seems to be enjoying the ad- 
vantage of eating his cake—or his 
sandwich— and having it too. Fin- 
ally, I reminded myself that Robert 
Borden was an American, a compa- 
triot. I hoped that when I returned 
to the States I would not think only 
of international crises and their ef- 
fects upon the dollar, but I told 
myself that one man’s heavy ma- 
chinery is another man’s linguistics 
and, without Americans like Rob- 
ert back home to keep the country 
going, I might not have been able 
to spend a leisurely year in France 
just to learn the language. 

Finally, the last night of Robert 
Borden’s visit in Aix arrived, and 


he opened the evening meal with a 
pronouncement that promised at 
first to leaven the impression he 
had been giving us. 

“This business of the language 
barrier is all nonsense,” he said, be- 
fore the soup was served. “The 
trouble is that people don’t try to 
understand each other. Today on 
the Cours Mirabeau,” (He pro- 
nounced it Course, of course) “I 
tried to buy a package of cigarettes. 
I could not make the man under- 
stand until I pointed at the Lucky 
Strikes on his shelf. ‘Oh,’ the man 
said then, ‘Looky Streak.’ Right 
then and there I saw through the 
whole problem. All you have to do 
is speak your own language with 
the accent of the country you’re in 
and everyone will understand you. 
I tried it. I went to another store 
and asked for ‘Looky Streak’ and 
got Lucky Strikes right off. Then 
I went to a drugstore and asked for 
‘aspeereen’ and got aspirin without 
any trouble. It’s easy.” 

All of us who understood Eng- 
lish laughed, and the faces of the 
others brightened. It was almost the 
first laugh anyone had heard at the 
table since Robert’s arrival, and for 
a moment I believed we were going 
to recapture some of our former 
spirit. 

“Why, that’s a marvelous idea!” 
Huguette exclaimed, when I ex- 
plained Robert’s theory to her. 
“Now, all the President of your 
country has to do is practice a Rus- 
sian accent and the cold war will be 
over.” 

But my own levity collapsed even 
as Huguette spoke, for Robert Bor- 
den had leaned across the table and 
was addressing Monsieur Alban, of 
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all people. 

“Monsoor Allban, do you teenk 
zair ees anti-American feelings in 
zees countree?” 

Those who understood Robert 
busied themselves with the table- 
ware in embarrassment. Those who 
did not understand him looked on, 
puzzled. Then, to the amazement 
of all, Monsieur Alban replied. 
What he said in French about us 
Americans does not bear translat- 
ing, but what shocked me even 
more than his words was the dis- 
covery that Monsieur Alban under- 
stood English, even Robert Borden’s 
pigeon English. Until that moment, 
I had never guessed it. 

“What did he say?” Robert asked 
me eagerly. “Did he understand 
me?” 

Leaving out the offensive words, 
I told him that Monsieur Alban 
feared there was anti-American 
feeling among certain Frenchmen. 

Robert beamed. 

“See!” he cried, triumphantly. 
“I’m right! Now, if he’d just prac- 
tice his own language with an 
American accent—there is such a 
thing, isn’t there?—I bet I could 
understand him!” 

I glanced at May for some hint 
as to how we were to take her hus- 
band’s performance. But May gave 
me only her placid smile. 

“TIsn’t that amazing?” she said, 
looking about at everyone with 
those wide, childlike eyes. 

“My God!” I said under my 
breath, and next to me, Huguette 
whispered in French, “But he is 
serious then?” 

Robert returned to the United 
States the next day (“They did not 
arrive at a full reconciliation,” Hu- 


guette told me, “but she is more 
hopeful”), and after he left, Ma- 
dame Alban’s table was not the 
same again for a long time. The old 
ambience was gone and seemed un- 
likely ever to return. The professor 
from Cassis dropped out of our 
midst, explaining to Madame that 
he found it more convenient to take 
his meals at Cité Universitaire. As 
often as I could afford to, I took 
Huguette to restaurants in the town, 
and we frequently saw the two 
Swarthmore girls in the places we 
went to. On those occasions when 
we were all together at Madame 
Alban’s, we ate in a silence that was 
almost as saturnine as Monsieur Al- 
ban’s. Only May Borden remained 
unchanged. She sat smiling at us all, 
as usual. 

But May herself was not the 
same. I first began to notice the 
change about a week after Robert 
left. She was beginning to talk at 
table—and in French. 

It was murderous French. It was 
really not French at all but just 
French words pronounced like Eng- 
lish, spoken one at a time, without 
syntax, and set in the same order 
that their English equivalents would 
have in a sentence. Most of the time 
it was all but impossible to guess 
what she was trying to say. 

Sometimes, of course, there were 
mistakes that we could be merry 
over. Once she called Madame Al- 
ban a camel when she intended to 
say that Madame was charming. On 
another occasion, she said to Mon- 
sieur Alban in her word-at-a-time 
French, ‘‘Mister-Alban, I-love-you 
...” Monsieur Alban was so startled 
by this declaration that he dropped 
his fork on the floor. While he was 
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reaching to pick it up, May turned 
to me. “How do you say ‘beautiful 
country’?” she asked. I told her. 
Turning back to Monsieur Alban, 
May finished her sentence. ‘‘Mister- 
Alban, I-love- you - beautiful -coun- 
try.” We all laughed then, even 
Monsieur Alban. 

It was that night that I began to 
realize what May was up to. She 
was putting Robert’s theory into 
practice in reverse, plowing stub- 
bornly through the language bar- 
rier by speaking French as if it were 
English. She must have decided, in 
her own simple way, that if she 
spoke French and kept conversation 
alive among us she would restore 
the lost ambience. Of course it was 
not an intelligent effort. Indeed it 
was pretty dumb. But her instincts 
were sound. In time, the ambience 
partially returned. 

A week before Christmas, Robert 
Borden sent May a cablegram ask- 
ing her to come home. I am not 
sure that she was altogether eager 
to comply. For one thing, she 
thought she was learning French. 
For another, she had begun a por- 
trait of Robert from memory. If 
she went home, she would never 
finish it. But she went. 

Huguette took a day off without 
pay from her work at the Mairie 
to accompany May to Marseille and 
see her off at Marignane Airport. 
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That evening, after supper, I saw 
Huguette on the Cours Mirabeau. 

“It’s too bad May could not have 
finished that portrait,” I said. “The 
portrait was so much nicer than 
Robert.” 

“But his love affair is over now,” 
Huguette said, “and naturally she 
wants to be with her husband for 
Christmas.” 

I felt rebuked. 

“Perhaps,” I said. 

“So gentle!” Huguette said. “I 
have never known another woman 
like her—never!” 

Huguette spoke in French of 
course, and she said jamais instead 
of never. But she pronounced it 
jammie, just the way May Borden 
pronounced it, with the same flat 
Midwestern a and with the same 
explosive j at the beginning. 

As we shook hands and parted on 
the Cours in the lurid green-and- 
gold light that shone through the 
Christmas decorations in the win- 
dows of the Monoprix, I looked at 
Huguette searchingly. I think I had 
never heard a French person de- 
liberately abuse his own language 
without derisive contempt for the 
person he was mocking. But there 
had been no mockery in Huguette’s 
voice; there was only an affection- 
ate mimicry that was almost emu- 
lation, and in her face there was a 
kind of beatific wonder. 


Life in the Void: Samuel Beckett 


G. E. WELLWARTH 


came to the attention of the 

American public with the 
Broadway production of Waiting 
for Godot in 1956. The play re- 
ceived a sort of perverse notoriety 
because nobody was quite sure what 
it was all about. The public went 
to see it because Bert Lahr was in it 
(as Estragon) and because some 
cunning publicity work based 
largely on intellectual snob appeal 
had convinced them that going to 
see Waiting for Godot was the 
thing to do. The play thus received 
a longer run on Broadway than it 
had any right to expect, and 
Beckett’s name suddenly became a 
well-known one in the American 
theater. Since then Endgame and 
Krapp’s Last Tape have been suc- 
cessful off Broadway, and Beckett’s 
novels have been published by 
Grove Press. Beckett’s total output 
consists of five short novels, two 
full-length plays (Waiting for 
Godot and Endgame), and some 
minor pieces. None of these works 
conforms to the orthodox literary 
form of its genre; none of them is 
easy to understand. One thing is 
obvious about them, however: they 
all appear to throw off a stark 
pessimism about human affairs that 
has rarely, if ever, been equalled 
in literature. 

Naturally enough, a great deal of 
critical writing about Beckett has 
quickly appeared. This writing is 
disturbing, to say the least. Con- 
fronted with a writer who takes as 
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uncompromisingly uncomfortable a 
viewpoint as Beckett, the critics 
have frantically tried to justify his 
existence by seeing signs of their 
own views in his works. Thus we 
have Protestant interpretations, 
Catholic interpretations, psycho- 
logical interpretations, and (no 
doubt) Zen Buddhist interpreta- 
tions. The main point of the criti- 
cism is that Beckett could not pos- 
sibly mean what he appears to mean 
because that would be very unpleas- 
ant indeed. In short, what is hap- 
pening to Beckett is very much like 
what happened to Shaw: unable to 
face up to him, the critics have 
attempted to snuff him out by hail- 
ing him as a Member of the Estab- 
lishment. 

My purpose here is the very sim- 
ple one of showing Beckett for 
what he really is—a stark, uncom- 
promising pessimist. There are no 
hidden symbolic implications in his 
works; he is precisely what he ap- 
pears to be. Beckett makes Schopen- 
hauer look like a gay optimist and 
Nietzsche like a devout believer. 

Beckett’s most important works 
are his two full-length plays (Wait- 
ing for Godot and Endgame) and 
his five novels (Murphy, Watt, 
Molloy, Malone Dies, The Unnama- 
ble). The three last novels form a 
loosely-connected trilogy and were 
originally written in French, as were 
the two plays. In addition Beckett 
has also produced two early small 
volumes of poetry (Whoroscope and 
Echo’s Bones and Other Precipi- 
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tates), a book of connected short 
stories (More Pricks Than Kicks), 
and some short plays (Krapp’s Last 
Tape, All That Fall, Embers, and 
two mime plays). 

Beckett’s philosophical system, like 
that of so many of the current 
avant-garde writers, is based on a 
paradox. It is the concept that 
Thought (by which is meant /ogi- 
cal thought, philosophical contem- 
plation) is useless. Thought, says 
Beckett, can reveal nothing to us in 
the final analysis. All ultimate truth 
is forever beyond the compass of 
the human mind; and therefore 
truth does not, in effect, exist. It is 
this hopelessness and helplessness in 
an alien and incomprehensible uni- 
verse that lead Beckett to the savage 
purity of his pessimism. 

The key passage for an under- 
standing of Beckett’s intellectual 
nihilism is the conversation about 
the four evangelists in Waiting for 
Godot. This passage has been in- 
explicably cited by at least one 
critic as proof of Beckett’s Christi- 
anity. Vladimir tells Estragon that 
one of the two thieves crucified 
with Jesus was saved—according to 
one of the evangelists. Two of them 
say nothing about the matter, and 
the fourth says that both thieves 
cursed him. Vladimir becomes ob- 
sessed by the fact that although all 
four evangelists were there — “or 
thereabouts” — only one says that 
one of the thieves was saved. Why 
should the evangelist who says that 
one of the thieves was saved be be- 
lieved rather than one of the others? 

“Who believes him?” asks Estra- 
gon. 
“Everybody,” answers Vladimir. 
“Tt’s the only version they know.” 


And then we have Estragon’s, 
and, I think, Beckett’s verdict: 
“People are bloody ignorant apes.” 

Beckett is saying here that a pre- 
cise and analytical discussion of re- 
ligious problems only leads to 
confusion. All we find out is that 
the “ultimate truths” upon which 
we base the conduct of our lives and 
on which we rely as a source of 
moral justification for our actions 
are based on the flimsiest evidence 
and are often mutually contradic- 
tory. As the incident of the four 
evangelists shows, we cannot even 
begin to make an approach to an 
understanding of the truths of reli- 
gion—assuming that there are any 
such truths. If, then, we can know 
nothing about religion, which deals 
with such things as the origin of the 
world and the existence of human 
beings, it follows that we cannot 
really know anything about the 
world and the people on it either. 
The powers of the human mind are 
an illusion since they can tell us 
nothing about matters on which 
those things which it apparently 
does understand ultimately depend. 
In short, all knowledge is an illu- 
sion and all things are pointless— 
in so far as the human mind is 
concerned. 

To a person who is not com- 
mitted to Beckett’s gloomy Wel- 
tanschauung, the argument of the 
four evangelists need not necessarily 
have any validity. The fact that 
knowledge about even the temporal 
and outward forms of ultimate 
truths is unattainable leaves many 
people unconvinced that the next 
step in the argument—the non- 
existence of ultimate truths as far 
as human beings are concerned— 
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has to be true. Even if we go no 
further and stop at that barrier 
which reason can never penetrate, 
Beckett’s conclusion of total pes- 
simism does not necessarily follow. 
It is just as easy to draw the conclu- 
sion that life is worth while because 
it is all that there is as it is to decide 
that it is a colorless skein to be un- 
ravelled as quickly as possible. 
The uselessness of thought and 
the consequent pointlessness of all 
human action appears again and 
again as a theme in Beckett’s work. 
This is the crucial point upon which 
all of Beckett’s thought rests: if the 
ultimate is meaningless, then the 
immediate is meaningless as well. 
The clearest statement of Beckett’s 
belief in the uselessness of thought 
is in the tremendously effective 


scene of Lucky’s tirade in Waiting 
for Godot. Beckett here implies that 


it is only in modern times that man 
has become impotent in thought 
and action. Man’s increased “knowl- 
edge” has only served to make him 
aware of the uselessness of knowl- 
edge, the impossibility of certainty. 
Thus all that he has learned de- 
generates into a confused babble. 
Lucky’s speech is a long, garbled 
stream -of-consciousness monologue 
which is a parody of logically con- 
nected utterance and scientific dis- 
course. Just before his speech, Lucky 
goes through a weird dance called 
“The Net” which is expressive of 
bewilderment and impotence. Poz- 
zo, Lucky’s master, tells Vladimir 
and Estragon that Lucky used to 
dance farandoles, flings, brawls, jigs, 
fandangos, and hornpipes, but now 
he only dances this eerie, sinuous, 
tortured movement called “The 
Net.” Similarly, Lucky “used to 


think very prettily once,” but now 
he can only chatter away inco- 
herently. Now there is only the 
numb impotence implied in Lucky’s 
dance, his monologue, and his con- 
dition (he is a yoked beast of bur- 
den for his domineering master, 
Pozzo, the man who thinks he is 
created in God’s image). ‘ 
Beckett’s belief in the uselessness 
of any attempt to arrive at a con- 
clusion about anything can also be 
seen in the chess-game allegory in 
Endgame and Murphy. Chess, the 
most logical of games, almost a 
symbol of logic itself, is made to 
look ridiculous in both works. The 
pure logic of the game is subverted, 
and the game becomes instead a 
blind, stupidly wilful negation of 
logic. Endgame—the title may mean 
the playing out of the lives of the 
characters, the playing out of hu- 
man existence, or the final moves 
of a fantastically perverted chess 
game—is a static ballet of two im- 
movable pawns, a helpless king, and 
an aimlessly roving knight playing 
themselves into a hopeless stalemate. 
The climax of Murphy comes when 
Murphy plays a game of chess with 
a madman while working as an at- 
tendant in a lunatic asylum. In this 
game, which Beckett gives move by 
move in the text, every logical chess 
move is avoided. Only those moves 
which avoid an attack are used, and 
after about twenty moves the two 
players are back where they started, 
having moved all their pieces back 
(except the pawns, of course). 
Beckett’s early novel Watt is com- 
pletely taken up with useless men- 
tal convolutions. Watt’s interior 
monologues reduce the process of 
logical thinking to an absurdity. 
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Watt is a servant in the house of a 
Mr. Knott and spends all his time 
worrying about the nature of his 
duties. How he ever gets anything 
done is a mystery, for his time seems 
to be wholly taken up with com- 
pulsively working out various com- 
binations of ways in which he could 
do things. Everything that happens 
to Watt or to anyone he knows is 
minutely analyzed from all angles 
with obsessive diligence. Thus Watt 
figures out twelve ways in which 
Mr. Knott may have arrived at his 
peculiar method of eating; and we 
are given no less than thirty-six 
ways in which Mr. Knott can move 
around his room, the furniture of 
which can be arranged in twenty 
different ways—all of them de- 
scribed in detail. 

Watt’s thinking seems to be a 
way of passing time—not in the 
sense of amusing oneself, but in the 
sense of getting rid of life. It is a 
substitute for thought rather than 
thought itself. For Beckett this sub- 
stitute makes as much (or as little) 
sense as the thing itself: “You would 
do better, or at least no worse,” 
Molloy says, “to obliterate texts 
than to blacken margins, to fill in 
the holes of words till all is blank 
and flat and the whole ghastly busi- 
ness looks like what it is, senseless, 
speechless, issueless misery.” Beckett 
looks at human knowledge sub 
specie aeternitatis and finds that it 
makes no sense when set beside the 
permanent incomprehensibles. His 
view of life is similar to the one 
expressed in Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness: “Droll thing life is—that 
mysterious arrangement of merciless 
logic for a futile purpose.” The 
Beckettian man has achieved the 
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degree of insight where all temporal 
concerns crumble, and nothing—or 
Nothing—is seen through the 
breach. 

The force or forces which control 
the universe cannot be compre- 
hended and appear to be uncon- 
cerned about humanity (Godot 
never comes; the Endgame players 
are alone). Therefore the concerns 
and actions of human beings are 
meaningless because they can have 
no ultimate goal. Occasionally Beck- 
ett seems to derive some sort of 
perverse comfort from this, as when 
he has the Unnamable say, ““Noth- 
ing to do but stretch out comfort- 
ably on the rack in the blissful 
knowledge you are nobody for all 
eternity.” Usually, however, Beck- 
ett’s pessimism is intensified by his 
perception of the dreariness and 
pointlessness of life. The events of 
human existence have a monoto- 
nous sameness. Time is a succession 
of meaningless events that merge 
into each other so imperceptibly 
that they are indistinguishable. The 
whole world from the beginning of 
time to the present seems to Beck- 
ett like Tennyson’s Land of the 
Lotos-Eaters —‘‘a land where all 
things always seemed the same.” 
Life goes on—and on—and on: in- 
finite monotony, infinite torture. 
Everything is gray, as Clov tells 
Hamm in Endgame. The sun riseth 
no more—Beckett cannot even see 
the pitiful variety granted us by the 
Bible’s supreme pessimist. 

Endgame and Waiting for Godot 
are the best examples of Beckett’s 
views on the monotony of life. The 
chief characters of both these plays 
—vVladimir and Estragon in Wait- 
ing for Godot; Hamm and Clov in 
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Endgame—give one the idea that 
they are alive because they have to 
be. Objectively, they would like to 
die, but they are unable to kill 
themselves because the will to live 
(over which they have no control) 
is stronger than the will to die. And 
so they wearily occupy themselves 
with spinning out the skein of life, 
never daring to hope that some 
merciful Atropos will cut the thread 
for them. They play out the moves 
in their endless, aimless game with 
robot-like submissiveness. 

“We're getting on,” Hamm says 
with morbid self-satisfaction every 
time he and Clov complete another 
one of the eternally recurring epi- 
sodes in their eternal farce. 

“All life long, the same questions, 
the same answers,” says Clov. 

Only Nature’s cycles distinguish 
one period from another in Beck- 
ett’s continuum of time. When Es- 
tragon and Vladimir return in the 
second act, the only difference in 
the dreary landscape is that the tree 
has flowered. It may be the next 
day, as they think. It may, however, 
also be the next month, or the next 
year, or it may be a thousand years 
later—it is always the same. The 
treadmill goes on, and Time turns 
upon itself like Vladimir’s meaning- 
less song about the dog that keeps 
eating and dying endlessly: 


A dog came in the kitchen 
And stole a crust of bread. 
Then cook up with a ladle 
And beat him till he was dead. 


Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb 

And wrote upon the tombstone 
For the eyes of dogs to come: 


A dog came in the kitchen 


And stole a crust of bread. 
Then cook up with a ladle 
And beat him till he was dead. 


Then all the dogs came running 
And dug the dog a tomb (etc.) 


Vladimir and Estragon just go on 
and on doggedly. They are faceless 
humanity slogging on through the 
dreary landscape with its blasted 
tree. They are alwavs disappointed 
by Godot, whom they never see and 
whom they know only through his 
bland emissary, the boy. This boy 
always looks the same, but is always 
different. He brings reassurance of 
Godot’s existence, although he him- 
self really knows nothing about his 
supposed master and simply agrees 
that the image that the two tramps 
have built up for themselves is real. 
The allegory is inescapable—the boy 
might just as well appear in skull- 
cap and cassock. Because there is 
“nothing to be done” in this world, 
Vladimir and Estragon arrive every 
day and numbly wait. Occasionally 
they hear a “terrible cry” and a 
‘““menace’’ from which they 
“cringe.” This way they know that 
whether or not it is ever coming to 
them, whether it is GOD-ot or not, 
there is some superior and terrible 
power over them. The deterministic 
philosophy which underlies all of 
Beckett’s work is most clearly exem- 
plified in his drama. 

In this colorless world where noth- 
ing significant ever happens, it is 
only natural that the people should 
be indistinguishable from each other 
as well. Beckett’s characters are for- 
ever in search of the identity that 
will set them off from others, and 
of course they never find it. Molloy 
and Moran merge into one another 
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and so do Mahood, Worm, and the 
pathetic Unnamable, who has not 
even got so much as a formal label 
to distinguish him. Beckett’s five 
novels deal with five men who are 
trying to solve the problem of their 
own identity. In Murphy, the earli- 
est, easiest to understand, and best. of 
the novels, the “hero” (“‘anti-hero” 
would be a better term for Beckett’s 
chief characters) is an expatriate 
Irish mystic whose peculiar custom 
it is to tie himself naked into a rock- 
ing-chair with seven scarves and 
thus try to approach Nirvana. Un- 
fortunately, he is constantly being 
hampered, in his attempt to separate 
mind from body, by a group of en- 
gagingly raffish characters, mostly 
Irish. These include two women 


(who, for reasons that remain ob- 
scure to me, find Murphy sexually 
irresistible) and a gentleman from 


Cork named Neary who has the abil- 
ity to stop his heart without at the 
same time suffering the unpleasant 
side-effects usually associated with 
that phenomenon. Murphy finally 
finds peace from pursuit in a job as 
a male nurse in a mental home. It is 
here that Murphy plays the chess 
game previously referred to with a 
mental patient significantly named 
Mr. Endon. At the end of the game 
Murphy peers into Mr. Endon’s eyes 
and finds that the madman no 
longer sees him: the eyes are per- 
fectly blank. In other words, 
Murphy discovers that he has ceased 
to exist in Mr. Endon’s mind. 

At the same time he forgets Neary 
and the two women and all his other 
acquaintances. He no longer exists in 
Mr. Endon’s mind, and the people he 
knows no longer exist in his mind. 
His ceasing to exist in actual fact is 
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therefore only a formality. Murphy 
goes to his room, ties himself into his 
rocking-chair, and is annihilated by 
a gas explosion. Beckett’s point is 
that if we exist in any sense at all, we 
exist in the minds of others and in 
our relationships with and effect on 
them. At some point in our lives, 
however, we realize that we are un- 
seen by others. Communication 
ceases. Each person is absorbed 

himself, but he cannot exist unless 
he exists in someone else’s mind. 
Ergo, he does not really exist. The 
reasoning is circular and therefore 
meaningless—like everything else. 

Beckett’s second novel, Watt, is 
about a compulsive manservant who 
feels impelled to build up an edifice 
of complicated reasoning about each 
trivial event in his life in order to 
prove to himself that he exists. Watt 
turns Descartes’ straightforward 
logic into a paradox: “I think, there- 
fore I am” becomes “I think, but do 
I exist?” 

Beckett’s later trilogy, Molloy, 
Malone Dies, and The Unnamable, 
is composed of books written in the 
first person by men who are remi- 
niscing at the end of their lives, try- 
ing to fasten upon some significant 
event so as to prove to themselves it 
was not all in vain. This is also 
Krapp’s purpose in Krapp’s Last 
Tape. None of them succeed. Mol- 
loy, Malone, and the Unnamable are 
essentially the same person. They are 
completely negative beings who have 
accomplished nothing. This is not a 
condemnation of ineffective persons 
—Beckett’s point is that no one has 
accomplished anything. Molloy, in- 
deed, loses himself so completely that 
some omniscient force sends out a 
private detective to track him down 
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and bring him back alive. The de- 
tective, Moran, does not find Mol- 
loy: he becomes him instead. 
Moran’s possessions drop away from 
him, he loses contact with his com- 
fortable, bourgeois home, his son 
deserts him; and then, when he is 
completely adrift in the middle of 
the forest, his legs become paralyzed. 
Like Molloy, Moran then has to drag 
himself hand over hand, inch by inch 
through the muck to his destination. 

Malone is nothing and never was 
anything. He is writing down his 
reminiscences before dying, with a 
sort of sardonic self-satisfaction at 
his failure to turn up anything sig- 
nificant or even a little self-assertive 
in his vegetable-like past. Krapp does 
the same thing, but Beckett turns it 
into a touching piece of drama by 
making him lose his self-satisfaction. 
Instead of writing down his remi- 
niscences, Krapp listens to them. 
Every year on his birthday he makes 
a tape recording of his thoughts 
about the past year. Now on his 
sixty-ninth birthday he listens to 
the tape he made exactly thirty 
years ago. On it he speaks of his 
one attempt to make love to a 
woman in a manner above the 
strictly animal level. He listens 
to the short, idyllic passage over 
and over as he realizes that it 
represents the one moment in his 
otherwise meaningless and wasted 
life which had some status as a true 
and significant experience. As the 
play ends, Krapp sits staring before 
him, listening once more to the in- 
adequate description of his one love 
affair, overcome with helpless nos- 
talgia for the one chance of genuine 
feeling which he lightly tossed aside 
in the cynicism of thirty years be- 
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fore. The Unnamable, as we shall 
see, is hardly an individual even in 
the purely physical sense. He has 
no name for himself and constantly 
floats back and forth between 
Mahood and Worm, two characters 
that exist in his mind only. 

Since no actions can mean any- 
thing, everything that man does is 
merely so much absurd pretension. 
The chief example of this is Hamm, 
the petty despot of Endgame, who 
rules not only over the bare-walled 
room which represents our accessible 
world but over the two garbage cans 
filled with the human refuse that 
created him. The inference, of 
course, is the vanity of human pomp 
and circumstance. Hamm’s preoc- 
cupation with being in the center 
of the room is another instance of 
this, as is his grandiose self-pity 
when he wakes up at the beginning 
of the play (“Can there be misery 
loftier than mine?”). But the most 
marvellous example of all is the su- 
perbly ironic scene in which Hamm 
issues commands to his stuffed toy 
dog. The dog is not finished yet and 
only has three legs. Hamm, who is 
blind, asks Clov whether the dog is 
standing before him, “imploring” 
him. Clov assures him that it is, al- 
though the dog is, of course, lying 
on its side and is incapable of begging 
anyway. In the second act of Wait- 
ing for Godot, Pozzo’s reappear- 
ance blind and helpless, after his 
domineering behavior in the first 
act, is another case in point. Pozzo 
represents the masters of the earth, 
the omnipotent, in Act I, and his 
fall in Act II symbolizes the illu- 
sion that is inherent in even the 
greatest apparent power. 

What all these things—the same- 
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ness of the human beings and their 
actions, the vanity of human ambi- 
tion, the uselessness of thought— 
amount to is a pessimism deeper 
than any that has ever been put 
into words before. Throughout 
Beckett’s works we can find evi- 
dence of his conviction that every 
thing is hopeless, meaningless, pur- 
poseless, and, above all, agonizing 
to endure. Beckett’s people are lev- 
elled off and merged into each other 
by being all more or less physically 
disabled—as if this were really the 
common condition of men on earth. 
In Endgame Nagg and Nell 
(Hamm’s parents) are old and 


crippled and unable to climb out 
of their garbage cans. Hamm is 
blind and cannot stand. Clov can- 
not sit and, like Vladimir and Estra- 
gon in Waiting for Godot, has a 
constant nagging feeling of being 


unwell. Pozzo becomes blind and 
helpless and Lucky is dumb (dur- 
ing his one speech he is “thinking”’). 
Molloy and his alter ego Moran both 
become paralyzed from the waist 
down. Malone is dying and cannot 
get up. Mrs. Rooney, in All That 
Fall, is fat, senile, and dropsical, and 
her husband is blind. The Unnam- 
able is an armless, legless hulk ob- 
serving the world over the rim of a 
jar which hangs outside a restau- 
rant, the proprietress of which feeds 
him and changes his sawdust once 
a week. And finally in Watt we 
have an account of the Lynch fam- 
ily, all twenty-eight members of 
which are crippled in one way or 
another. 

As one ploughs through the cata- 
logue of the Lynches and their ail- 
ments, all minutely described, one 
feels that this is Beckett’s view of 
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the condition of all people: lameness 
is the natural state of man. Speaking 
of his mother, Molloy gives perhaps 
the most bitter and despairing of all 
Beckett’s statements: “I know she 
did all she could not to have me, ex- 
cept of course the one thing, and 
if she never succeeded in getting me 
unstuck, it was that fate had ear- 
marked me for less compassionate 
sewers.” Surely disgust and loath- 
ing can go no further. Beckett’s 
view of existence is summed up in 
Hamm’s question, “Did you ever 
have an instant of happiness?” and 
Clov’s answer, “Not to my knowl- 
edge”; and later in Hamm’s despair- 
ing cry, “Use your head, can’t you, 
use your head—you’re on earth, 
there’s no cure for that.” Even in 
the comparatively cheerful early 
novels there are passages which are 
full of a biting misanthropy. The 
garden at the back of Mr. Knott’s 
house in Watt is an example. Here 
Watt and Sam savagely kill the larks 
and robins, born and unborn, but 
affectionately feed the black rats 
with frogs, birds, or the rats’ and 
frogs’ own baby offspring. Sam 
states that he and Watt felt “closest 
to God” when they were feeding 
live baby rats to the voracious parent 
rats. 

Beckett has come around by quite 
another path to Blaise Pascal’s con- 
clusion thhat the condition of man 
is “inconstance, ennui, inquiétude.” 
He sees man as a ridiculous me- 
chanical puppet who, like the two 
figures in Act Without Words, No. 
2, responds to some persistent, mer- 
ciless, and impersonal goad by going 
through the motions of everyday 
living, either morosely and lacka- 
daisically or with the anaesthetizing 
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briskness and efficiency which leave 
no time for thought. Beckett has 
drawn one of the two possible con- 
clusions from the perception that 
the universe is unknowable. The 
other conclusion—that the world as 
it is, is worthwhile for the simple 
reason that it is all that there is (that 
Being in any form is better than 
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Non-Being, in other words) — is 
Camus’. Beckett is the prophet of 
negation and sterility. He holds out 
no hope to humanity, only a pic- 
ture of unrelieved blackness; and 
those who profess to see in Beckett 
signs of a Christian approach or 
signs of compassion are simply re- 
fusing to see what is there. 


Circus 


JaMEs BINNEY 


The spinning tumbler fading into top, 

spins well to pattern, but the varied plan 

does not resolve; except as he is man 

and needs his dinner, he may tilt to stop 

and wait to hear the laughter of a child, 

who, human-like, has seen a clown and smiled. 


A poet sees perfection in a death, 

and knows himself a liar; form must die 

as stars dissolve through eons to a breath 

of cosmic shadows. Here old dust must fly 
some million years in seeking to be stone, 

and spin to smoothness when a world has grown. 


Love has its growth yet was not as the seed 
and goes beyond itself to find a god 

where never gods had been to solace clod; 
and yet love rises when the heart has need, 
as Vishna comes to fill the Indian’s eyes 

and turns to twilight when the hunger dies. 


I see the clown who with a silly turn 

and empty flip of hand has taken all 

and struts, a painted face two shadows tall, 

a stuffed delusion that perhaps would learn 

the trade of tumbling which on earth is old 
and lose the honor though he win the gold. 


Gift from a Silent Lover 


Jack MATTHEWS 


USED to be a short-order 

cook in “‘Pat’s Lunch,” a little 

Coney-island type restaurant 
in Columbus. It was near the rail- 
road yards, and I remember when 
Furman Vance would open the 
back door in the winter to take 
garbage out, the wind from across 
the tracks would almost blow out 
the big gas fires under the grill. 

Furman was a skinny, hare-lipped 
man of forty-six who took the 
orders from me and put them down 
on the counter. I would say that 
he waited on customers, but such 
a phrase would not suit Furman’s 
spirit. Catering was not in his blood. 
He would slam a glass of water 
down and slide silverware in the 
general direction of a customer, but 
he would never really wait on a 
person. 

“Pat’s Lunch” stood near an 
abandoned freight house, exposed to 
the weather on all sides. It was 
about the size of a two-car garage 
and ninety per cent of the cus- 
tomers were railroad men who 
passed this way to get to their cars 
or the streetcar line. 

The little building was heated 
only by the oven and a big, open 
gas heater, and whenever Furman 
opened the back door the skin on 
my bare arms would crawl from 
the cold wind for ten minutes 
afterwards. The wind smelled of 
cinders from the tracks and it was 
astronomically frigid and _ relent- 
lessly strong. The sky through the 
back door always seemed to be a 


dark, oppressive purple. 

It wasn’t a pleasant place to 
work, for the gas heater wasn’t ef- 
ficiently vented and the frigid 
north wind would frequently drive 
fumes back inside. Sometimes, our 
eyes would burn, and Furman and 
I would chain-smoke cigarettes to 
help kill the bitter odor of the 
fumes. 

And yet the other smells of 
Coney-island sauce, bacon, mustard- 
hot beans, home fries and perking 
coffee could be deeply satisfying. 
Sometimes I would look out across 
the barren wastes of track going to 
Steubenville and Canton and Fort 
Wayne and Sandusky, and marvel 
at the immensity and desolation of 
the world. I would marvel at the 
coldness out there—a cold that 
pressed at the two windows until 
they steamed over in foamy undu- 
lating patterns below the red neon 
sign . . . I would marvel that a 
mere thin wall of wood and lathe 
and plaster could protect us from 
the arctic air that surged from the 
dark, troubled heavens. I felt a 
primitive sense of gratitude for 
the homely miracle of shelter and 
warmth. 

Most of the railroad men came in 
crowds between four and _ seven 
o'clock. After eight, Furman and I 
frequently had nothing to do, be- 
yond pouring a cup of coffee for 
an occasional straggler. 

Usually after the rush Furman 
would pour himself a cup of black 
coffee, sugar it, and put a few 
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nickels in the juke box. He was a 
lonely, inarticulate man—fiercely 
but silently conscious of his warped 
lip, which was half concealed by a 
milky little mustache. The songs 
he played were hillbilly songs. I 
had heard them so much during 
the day that I had actually begun 
to like them. I somehow got the 
impression that the singers were 
always sadly smiling. 

But Furman never smiled. He 
didn’t know what it meant. His 
eyes were almost the identical color 
of the pale green water glasses he 
shoved in front of the railroaders, 
and I had the feeling that his eyes 
never really focused on anything. 
Furman always seemed to be think- 
ing—or maybe it was remembering. 

It was shortly after New Year’s 
that the woman started coming in. 
I noticed her the first day, because 
almost all of our customers were 
men. She sat in the end _ booth, 
holding a tiny baby. She also had 
a little boy who was as quiet as 
she: he usually drew circles with his 
index finger on the steamed win- 
dow. 

Furman asked her what she 
wanted, but she said she was just 
waiting for someone. It was about 
eight-thirty, so we didn’t mind her 
sitting in the booth. In fact, she 
was company for us in a way. 

Furman put a quarter in the juke 
box and lighted a cigarette. The 
sound of the whang-dang guitar 
drowned out the susurrance of the 
wind and muted the boardlike rat- 
tling of the windows. I looked at 
the woman and tapped my foot. 
Furman laid out a game of soli- 
taire on the linoleum counter and 
commenced slapping cards down 
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violently. 

I stared at the woman for a 
while. Her skin was strangely brown 
and coarse. She wore a thin green 
cloth coat, and around her head she 
wore a dirty, satiny yellow scarf. 
Her eyes were deep and somberly 
dark; around her unpainted mouth 
there were tiny wrinkles as deep 
as razor scars. 

She sat there for an hour, with- 
out speaking or even looking at 
Furman or me. Sometimes she 
would mutely rock the baby and 
sometimes she would merely sit and 
stare. 

At about ten o’clock, when I 
was engrossed in a book, I suddenly 
looked up to see the woman stand- 
ing before me, holding out a worn 
piece of lined paper from a child’s 
writing tablet. 

I took it and looked at a letter 
which had been painfully and 
crudely written in lead pencil. 

“Is this here the place he said?” 
she asked in a quiet voice. 

The letter was to “Sally Jane” 
and in it were instructions for her 
to bring the “children” and meet 
the writer at Pat’s Lunch on Jan- 
uary 8, in the evening. It was 
signed “Bob.” 

“Has he been here?” the woman 
asked. 

“I wouldn’t know,” I said. “Does 
he work on the railroad?” 

She nodded. 

“IT wouldn’t know,” I repeated. 
“We feed dozens in here every 
night, and they’re not the same ones 
always. You know him, Furman?” 

Furman stared at the letter a 
moment and then at the woman. 
He slowly shook his head no. 

“This here’s the place, though?” 
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the woman said. 

“It’s the only Pat’s Lunch I know 
of,” I answered. 

She seemed to accept that. She 
compressed her strangely scarred- 
looking mouth and nodded her 
head. She tucked the letter care- 
fully in her coat pocket. 

“Then he'll come,” she said. 

And as she walked to the booth, 
she mumbled: “I hope you don’t 
mind me a-waiting here.” 

“Tr’s all right with us,” I said, 
feeling a little embarrassed some- 
how. Furman slapped the queen of 
clubs on the counter and said noth- 
ing. 


The woman came the next night, 
and the night after that. A subtle 
change began to come over her and 
the children. Their look of patience 
began to seem lacquered, somehow. 
The boy’s eyes, for instance, had 
become glazed and feverish. And 
the baby’s whimpering sounded far 
away as she rocked it, all swaddled 
in the dirty blankets. 

And as for her, she seemed gaunt. 
My first impression of her had been 
simply that of a crude, powerful 
woman. But now her cheeks ap- 
peared sunken, reminding me ridic- 
ulously of the big, powerful dim- 
ple in a horse’s thigh, and her teeth 
seemed to be protruding more each 
time I saw her. 

She didn’t fail to ask us each 
evening about the man named Bob, 
and we always told her that we 
hadn’t heard anything, although we 
had asked just about all the old 
timers we’d seen during the day. 

At first she seemed to be worried 
about whether or not she was wait- 
ing at the right place. Apparently 
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it didn’t occur to her that her hus- 
band might have abandoned her. 
But the longer she waited, the 
calmer she seemed to become. All 
of them—she, the boy, and the baby 
—seemed to be gifted with a capa- 
city for monumental inertness. Fur- 
man would play hillbilly songs on 
the juke box and the hot interior of 
the little lunchroom would almost 
burst with the noise, but the woman 
and her children seemed not to hear. 
The music didn’t seem even to ruf- 
fle the surface of their waiting. 
And then, on about the fourth 
evening, Furman told me he wanted 
to fix an order of home fries and 
eggs. I stood aside, wondering 


vaguely why he was hungry at this 
time of night. 

But I started them and put it 
out of mind and returned to my 
reading. A few minutes later, I 


raised my head to see Furman plac- 
ing the fried eggs and potatoes on 
the table in front of the woman 
named Sally Jane. He put another 
in front of the little boy. Then he 
took the baby’s bottle and filled it 
up with milk. 

Furman had understood some- 
thing that hadn’t occurred to me. 
These people were hungry. 

The woman accepted the food 
with the same simplicity as she had 
accepted hunger in this hot little 
lunchroom which smelled so strong- 
ly of coffee and fried onions and 
Coney-island sauce. 

When she had finished eating, 
Furman took the plates away and 
slid them into the dishwater. There 
was nothing to scrape off; the 
plates were as clean as if a dog had 


licked them. 


Then Furman put some coins in 
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the juke box and lighted a cigar- 
ette. He sat down on a counter 
stool directly opposite the booth. 
He didn’t look at the woman and 
she didn’t look at him, but it was 
obvious that now there was some- 
thing between them that hadn’t 
been there before. The boy came 
up to Furman and grabbed his pant 
leg with his fist. He looked up into 
Furman’s pale green eyes, and Fur- 
man stared for a moment down into 
his dirty, mute face. Then he nar- 
rowed his eyes and took a long drag 
on his cigarette. Part of the cig- 
arette ash fell and landed on the 
boy’s shoulder. Furman _ gently 
brushed it off with the back of 
his hand. The boy wasn’t looking 
at him now, but he still held on 
to Furman’s pant leg with his fist. 

It was obvious that the woman 
had no money at all. Furman col- 
lected nothing from her and he 
didn’t seem to be concerned that 
I saw that he was giving her a meal 
every evening. Not that I cared. 

It was on the fifth or sixth day 
that Furman began to sit in the 
booth with her after she had eaten. 
If a customer came in, he would 
get up and put coffee or what not 
in front of him, then he’d go back 
to sit with the woman named Sally 
Jane. 

Sometimes they would talk; 
sometimes they would sit and listen 
to the hillbilly songs and hold hands. 
The boy continued to draw circles 
in the steamed window. The baby, 
so far as I could tell, slept most of 
the time. 

One day Furman carried a dress 
box to work. He put it in the bread 
rack above the refrigerator and tied 
his apron on. I was curious, natur- 


ally, but I didn’t say anything. It 
was clearly none of my business. 

As it happened, that evening the 
woman Sally Jane didn’t show up. 
Furman, as always, poured himself 
a cup of coffee and meditatively 
stirred sugar into it. Then he lighted 
a cigarette and punched two dimes 
into the juke box. He sipped his 
coffee and waited. 

It was almost ten o’clock before 
Furman appeared to understand 
that she wouldn’t be coming that 
night. He lighted still another cigar- 
ette and then pulled his pack of 
cards out of his hip pocket. His 
face was impassive, as always. He 
laid out a game of solitaire and 
started slamming cards upon the 
counter in his old manner. 

At about ten o’clock he went to 
the phone and made a call. He 
talked with someone briefly, ask- 
ing whoever it was to get Sally 
Jane. 

He waited for about five min- 
utes. Then he said something in a 
low voice and hung up. 

When I asked about her, Furman 
didn’t even turn his head. He stared 
down at the cards in front of him 
and all he said was: “Her husband 
come back.” The scar of his lip 
glowed like a small streak of solder 
underneath the thin mustache. 

She did not return, naturally. 
There was no reason that she should. 

Furman seemed no different. I 
remember thinking that he was 
somehow beyond disillusionment. 
He had seemed to me to be a man 
totally devoid of the need for 
warmth and understanding. He 
seemed to be able to somehow ex- 
tract enough satisfaction out of 
smoking cigarettes and drinking 
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coffee and playing solitaire on the 
counter and listening to hillbilly 
music played loudly on the juke 
box. I had even thought that he 
somehow gathered strength from 
silence. 

But of course I was wrong. 

Furman didn’t show up one 
night, and I called his rooming 
house and the woman there told 
me he wasn’t around. I called the 
owner of the restaurant because I 
needed help in running the grill, 
and he got a colored man named 
Ligate Paul to come in for the 
evening’s work. 

At nine o'clock that night I 
picked up a newspaper and read at 
the bottom of the front page that 
an unidentified man had stepped in 
front of a passenger train at four 
that morning. He was described as 
being about fifty, with light hair 
and green eyes ... thin and wear- 
ing a white T-shirt, tan army sur- 
plus pants, and a gray lightweight 
jacket. There was nothing in his 
pockets to identify him, merely 
some change and a deck of worn 
Bicycle cards. 
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When I had read this I called the 
police, saying that I was pretty sure 
the man was Furman Vance. 

As a matter of fact, I was asked 
to identify the body, since appar- 
ently no one had known Furman as 
well as I had. His landlady was al- 
most totally blind. 

It was Furman, all right. The city 
took over his possessions, but there 
wasn’t very much. 

It was about a week later that 
Ligate Paul, who was now Furman’s 
permanent replacement, pulled the 
dress box down from the bread rack 
and asked me about it. I was sur- 
prised to see it, because I hadn’t 
realized that Furman had forgotten 
to take it with him that night. 

Ligate and I opened the box and 
looked at the dress. It was a house 
dress, of sorts—vast, fancy and 
shapeless. It would have been hor- 
ribly incongruous on the woman 
named Sally Jane. 

Ligate Paul said he believed that 
it might fit his wife. I told him to 
take it home, because you couldn’t 
really say that the dress belonged 
to anybody. 


Tight Budget 


JEssE FoRBECK 


There’s only time for what I love. 
All other things will have to wait 
another life in some other world. 
Here already I run late. 

There’s only time for what I love. 


Malraux's Heroes: Activists and Aesthetes 


Rima Drei RECK 


ALRAUX’S search for a 
definition of man’s es- 
sence began as early as 

1926 with his first important work, 
La Tentation de ?Occident (a dia- 
logue par lettres strongly reminis- 
cent of Montesquieu’s Lettres Per- 
sanes without the humor), and con- 
tinues at present in his monumental 
histories of painting and sculpture.’ 
His life has alternated between re- 
flection and action, first as student 
of art and archaeology, then as pro- 
fessional revolutionary, leader in 
the French Resistance, elaborator of 
impassioned aesthetic works and 
presently Minister of Culture in 
the cabinet of De Gaulle. His novels 


weigh the efficacy of action and 
of art as forms of man’s defiance 
against his situation and seem to 
conclude that the realm of art of- 
fers man a more lasting mode of 
self-expression than does political 


action. These novels record the 
search for liberty and its defeat. 
Only those characters who are able 
to separate themselves from the 
world of action by immersing them- 
selves in art escape the deceptions 
of action, and manage, if only for 
a short while, to liberate themselves 
from the absurdity which haunts 
their world. 

“What is to be done with a hu- 
man soul if there is neither God 
nor Christ?” asks Tchen of La Con- 
dition humaine.” Each of Malraux’s 


1Another article on Malraux, an extension of the 
present discussion, will appear in the next issue of 
this magazine. 

2André Malraux, La Condition humaine, 
NRF (Bibliothéque de la Pléiade), 1952, p. 


Paris, 
226. 


heroes undertakes to answer this 
question by his mode of existence. 
Goaded by an intense consciousness 
of man’s limitations, each reacts in 
an individualist fashion. Whether in 
the realm of action or of art, Mal- 
raux’s heroes are, in his own word, 
mythomanes: men of violent physi- 
cal and political action, and reflec- 
tive men, historians and lovers of 
art, dreamers, or artists. Malraux 
defines significant fictional char- 
acters as men who carry out pre- 
meditated acts as a function of their 
general conception of life. “Their 
novelistic force comes from the fact 
that in them this conception lives 
like a passion; it is their passion... 
Such characters answer man’s con- 
stant and profound desire to act as 
master of his own actions.”* They 
are myth-makers because they 
model themselves according to their 
self-images: they act in two do- 
mains at all times—in their mythi- 
cal image and in their living image. 

Commenting on the characters 
of Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses in 
these terms, Malraux generalizes 
that the mythical image informs 
the living image which incarnates 
that mythical image in action. He 
This edition also includes Les Conquérants and 
L’Espoir. Subsequent references to these novels are 
to this edition and are given in the text, preceded 
by, respectively, CH, C, E. Malraux’s other novels 
referred to are: La Voie royale (Paris: Grasset, 
1930); Les Noyers de l’Altenburg (Paris: Gallimard, 


1948). Textual abbreviations: VR, NA. All trans- 
lations from the French are mine. 


8André Malraux, “Laclos,” Tableau de la littéra- 
ture francaise (Paris: Gallimard, 1939), p. 420. 
Subsequent references are given in the text, pre- 
ceded by Laclos. 
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adds, “The work of art benefits 
both from the method necessary to 
put this incarnate image into ac- 
tion and from the permanent pres- 
tige of the mythical image. Since 
the destiny of all the characters in 
Les Liaisons is governed to varying 
degrees by these two images, the 
characters have precisely the posi- 
tion of demigods . . . Les Liaisons 
. . . is intended as a mythology.” 
(Laclos, 421-422) Since Laclos’ 
elaboration of a mythology of the 
will in the eighteenth century, more 
importance has been accorded to 
the unconscious, Malraux regret- 
fully notes, than to man’s delib- 
erate willing. In essential agreement 
with Laclos’ predilection for will- 
ful heroes, Malraux, in the twenti- 
eth century, weighs political and 
social action against individualist 


action through heroes who pro- 


pound their points of view like 
prophecies for all men. The clash 
of contradictory myths forms in 
Malraux’s scenes of dialogue a dia- 
lectic on the meaning of human ex- 
istence. 


The ¢errorist, a recurrent hero in 
Malraux’s novels, while finding a 
measure of self-expression within 
the context of a revolution, is in 
fact fundamentally isolated from 
those among whom he fights. He 
seeks a Nietzschean liberty, not vic- 
tory, in war. For Hong of Les Con- 
quérants, fed on misery and hating 
the rich because they respect them- 
selves, hatred becomes a mode of ex- 
istence, a duty. This hatred which 
can express itself only through ac- 
tion finds the revolution too slow a 
vehicle. “Politics,” he says, “doesn’t 
interest me.” (C 106) Hong is 
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single-minded: he must not waste 
the one life he has. The terrifying 
and intoxicating sense of having 
something unique obsesses him. “A 
single life, a single life . . . this 
had not given him a fear of death 
. .. but the profound and constant 
fear of spoiling this life which was 
his and of which he could never 
erase anything.” (C 26) Hong gives 
form to his one life through ter- 
rorism, and his death has the sav- 
age and sterile glow of his life. 

Tchen, bred on religion in his 
youth, later turns from it through 
the teachings of the aesthete and 
opium-eater Gisors, and for a while 
finds in revolutionary political ac- 
tion “‘the satisfaction of his hatreds, 
his thought, his characters. It gave 
a meaning to his solitude.” (CH 
227) Once having killed, however, 
he finds a form of action more 
closely suited to his personal thirst 
—terrorism. While experiencing no 
satisfaction in communal action and 
remaining indifferent to questions 
of methods and aims in the revolu- 
tion, Tchen discovers a curious rec- 
onciliation with himself in destruc- 
tion. The sense of solitary action 
gives to this man immured in an 
anguished personal quest “the sense 
of life . . . the complete possession 
of himself.” (CH 316) 

The anarchist Le Négus of L’Es- 
poir reacts in much the same way 
as Hong and Tchen to questions of 
strategy and doctrine. “We do not 
want to make a state or a church or 
an army. We want to make men.” 
(E 604) While the anarchist is more 
willing to act in a group than is 
the terrorist, his essential concern is 
no less individualistic. For Le Négus 
revolution is a state of being in 
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which one can live without con- 
cern for victory or the future. 
Garcia, a practiced Communist or- 
ganizer, is quick to note the element 
in the anarchists which will even- 
tually destroy what it helped to 
found: “When one wants the revo- 
lution to be a way of living in it- 
self, it almost always becomes a way 
of dying. In that case, one is as 
content with martyrdom as with 
victory.” (E 603) 

The terrorists seek to found a re- 
ligion of which they are themselves 
the martyrs and prophets. With a 
wild look, Hong says, ““When I will 
have been condemned to capital 
punishment, you must tell the 
young people to imitate me.” (C 
21) Going to his self-imposed death, 
Tchen thinks of the oppressed 
Chinese, whose state he wishes not 
so much to alleviate as to endow 
with a meaning in itself: “To give 
an immediate meaning to the hope- 
less man and to increase assassina- 
tions, not by an organization but 
by an idea: to have martyrs rise 
again...” (CH 353) The terror- 
ist desires immortality in a single 
transfigurative gesture, exaltation 
or vengeance, living at one’s high- 
est intensity, with that life inevit- 
ably followed by death. “Mourir le 
plus haut possible.” (CH 224) He 
is animated by the myth of man as 
the absolute proof of God’s non- 
existence, which is similar in many 
ways to the death of Kirilov in The 
Possessed. And curiously enough, 
the death which he desires to be 
such an absolute appears as ludi- 
crous and absurd in the case of 
Tchen as in the case of Kirilov. 
Action gives a shape to the existence 
of the terrorist: a man’s will stated, 


for a moment, as if for eternity. 


Malraux has himself defined the 
type of the adventurer, strikingly 
embodied in Perken and Garine. 


The adventurer is outside of the 
law . .. He is opposed to society to the 
extent that it is the form of life; he is 
less opposed to its rational conventions than 
to its mature . . . In the same manner as 
the poet who substitutes for the relation- 
ship of words to one another a new rela- 
tionship, the adventurer tries to substitute 
for the relationship of things to one an- 
other—to “the laws of life”—a particu- 
lar relationship. The adventure begins with 
exile, at the end of which the adventurer 


will be a madman, a king, or totally iso- 
lated.* 


The adventurer protests against the 
form of life by creating in action an 
image of himself which his society 
is incapable of nurturing. For 
Garine it is the revolution as an 
Apocalypse, for Perken the destiny 
of primitive tribes to be shaped. 
Each seeks to make out of the or- 
dinary substance of life a destiny 
sufficient in itself and owing noth- 
ing to forces other than the self. 
Garine finds within the domain of 
revolution a certain form of power. 
““He was one of those for whom the 
revolutionary spirit is born only 
from a revolution which is just be- 
ginning, one of those for whom the 
revolution is, above all, a state of 
things.” (C 48) Just as Hong is 
obsessed with his “single life,” 
Garine fears finding out that he has 
played his life on a ridiculous card 
which he did not deliberately 
choose. But as a political adven- 
turer, Garine can find much of his 


4Malraux par lui-méme, ed. Gaetan Picon (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1956), pp. 78-80. Subsequent 
references are given in the text, preceded by MPL. 
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satisfaction within a given form of 
history, that is, social revolution. 

Acting in terms of an image of 
himself and his destiny which de- 
nies the validity of given social 
forms, Garine is associated with the 
revolution only incidentally, almost 
as it were by accident, their mo- 
mentary aims being the same. He 
says, “My action makes me apa- 
thetic to everything which is not 
my action, beginning with its re- 
sults. If I associated myself so easily 
with the Revolution, it’s because 
its results are distant and always 
changing. At bottom, I’m a gam- 
bler. Like all gamblers, I think only 
of my game, with stubbornness and 
with force.” (C 143) 

While Garine’s work within the 
revolution may be efficacious, his 
attitude arouses suspicion and mis- 
trust in Borodine, a doctrinaire 
Communist. Garine does not aim to 
better society; he aims to show that 
it is absurd. He cares not at all for 
the men on whose behalf he fights. 
Adventure is the satisfaction of “‘a 
perfectly despairing passion” (C 
47) which must spend itself in the 
attempt to prove that nothing is 
worth conquering, that the passion 
is at all times superior to the form 
of action it inspires. 

“IT gambled my life on a game 
greater than myself,” says Perken. 
(VR 90) His individualism carves 
a personal empire among primitive 
tribes, in order to leave “‘a scar on 
this map.” (VR 87) More inter- 
ested than Garine in the result of 
his action, Perken is nevertheless 
equally concerned with the expres- 
sion, through violent political ac- 
tion, of the self, of the will. We 
meet both characters at the begin- 
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ning of their downward curve in 
life, when la vie begins to become 
destin, as Malraux terms it, when 
what has happened can no longer 
be changed and begins to take on 
the shape of what was fated. The 
strictures imposed by age disturb 
Perken, who is becoming a prisoner 
of his own life, who sees “the 
limited, irrefutable destiny which 
falls on you like a sentence on a 
prisoner: the certainty that you 
will be this and not something else, 
that you will have been this and 
not something else, that what you 
haven’t had, you will never have. 
And behind you, all your hopes, 
those hopes which are under your 
skin as no living being ever is. . .” 
(VR 84-85) Faced with the in- 
evitable fact of death in illness, he 
begins to attach more importance 
to “shaping his death” than to shap- 
ing his life. 

Perken voices the basic concern 
of the adventurer as a type. The 
actions in which he and Garine en- 
gage attempt to prove the absurd- 
ity of death, by giving the appear- 
ance of a role played for eternity. 
Looking at the dying Garine, the 
narrator of Les Conquérants thinks, 
“There is no strength, no true life 
without the certainty, the obsession 
of the futility of the world .. .” 
(C 152) Drawing strength from 
the apparent absurdity of human 
suffering and death, the adven- 
turers take it upon themselves to 
affirm this absurdity by acting as 
if the end of life had no meaning 
in the face of their actions, their 
self-willed lives. “One can defend 
oneself only by creating,” says 
Garine, and his creation is his life. 
As Garine maintains the absolute 
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quality of his action, so Perken af- 
firms his own existence above the 
fact of death—‘‘There is no death 
+ 0 PP OOO ace Bc os Bae 
” (VR 


who am going to die. . 
268) 

The adventurer lives by the myth 
of man’s will and its ability to over- 
ride for a moment the absurdity of 
the world. If he chooses the revolu- 
tion as his mode of action, the value 
of revolution resides in the act, in 
the instant. It is the possibility of 
living at one’s highest. ““The Revo- 
lution,” says Garine, “‘all that which 
is not the Revolution is worse than 
it...” (C115) To think of what 
ought to be instead of what can 
be—this is the fatal poison, without 
remedy, “the desperate game.” The 
adventurer chooses the desperate 
game. The creativity of his action 
is rendered void by that which 
makes his action admirable, its mor- 
tality. 

The hero who chooses to act po- 
litically in communion with his 
fellows, who practices a_ politics 
geared to distinct aims for the fu- 
ture, who believes in the fraternity 
of man, is often thought to be the 
true hero of Malraux’s novels, set 
as they are in revolutionary frame- 
works. This is only in part true. 
The political activist is indeed an 
important heroic type in Malraux’s 
universe, but only one among 
others. That Garine of Les Con- 
quérants appears by the intensity 
of his presentation to be the major 
figure of the novel disturbed an 
architect of revolution like Léon 
Trotsky.® Impressed and troubled by 


8For Trotsky’s criticism of Les Conquérants and 
Malraux’s reply, see: Léon Trotsky, “La Révolu- 
tion étranglée,” Nouvelle revue francaise, tome 36 
(Apr. 1, 1931), 488-501; and André Malraux, 


the character of Garine, the Marx- 
ist Bernard Groethuysen remarked 
in a review, “Couldn’t one imagine 
that these revolutionaries have some 
other force, the force of their con- 
victions?”® The answer to his ques- 
tion can be found in the persons of 
other heroes: Borodine, Kyo, Kass- 
ner, Garcia, Manuel. 

It should be noted that Malraux 
judges the value of the adventurer’s 
action neither higher nor lower than 
that of the political activist. In his 
often quoted and frequently mis- 
read “Preface” to Le Temps du 
mé pris, Malraux makes his position 
clear. ““The individual is opposed to 
collectivity, but he is nourished by 
it... It is difficult to be a man. 
But not more difficult to become 
one by deepening one’s communion 
with other men than by cultivating 
one’s difference—and the former 
mode at least as forcefully as the 
latter nourishes that by which a 
man is a man, that by which he 
surpasses himself, creates, invents 
or conceives himself.’ 

To orient one’s action toward so- 
cial aims is one of the ways of “‘be- 
ing a man” and not the only one; 
it can be equally fruitful for man 
in his attempt to give his destiny 
a chosen shape. That is, socially- 
oriented political action is as valid 
a means of self-expression as the in- 
dividualist ways of the adventurer. 
It is clear that Malraux does not 
hold the doctrines of his Commun- 
ist heroes higher than those of the 
others. In fact, he implies that their 


“Réponse a Léon Trotsky,” Nouvelle revue fran- 
caise, tome 36 (Apr. 1, 1931), 501-507. 

*Bernard Groethuysen, “Les Conquérants; Roy- 
aume Farfelu,” Nouvelle revue francaise, tome 32 
(Apr. 1, 1929), 561. 

tAndré Malraux, “Préface,” Le Temps du mépris 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1935), pp. 11, 13. 
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communal action is equally personal 
at base, and that the essential value, 
which is to be a man in the true 
sense, “ses Communal action simply 
as a mode of self-expression. Kyo is 
not to be admired any more than 
Tchen. It is difficult to see how 
Malraux could have been regarded 
as a Communist novelist, either 
from the treatment he accords his 
various heroes or from his public 
statements to Communist audiences. 
For him the essential value remains 
man as creator of himself; action, 
of whatever sort, is but another 
avenue for this creation. If Mal- 
raux so often uses a political setting 
for his novels, it is because such a 
setting provides the modern décor 
for man’s eternal situation. “Trag- 
edy, in this age, is politics,” says 
Malraux, quoting Napoleon. (Laclos 
419) 


“The individual is opposed to 
collectivity.” Those who direct the 
stage-work of the modern tragedy 
do not always take full cognizance 
of this fact. Borodine attempts to 
stir the Chinese by appealing to 


their class-consciousness. Sensing 
that this sort of propaganda will 
not move them, Garine aims in a 
different direction. He achieves an 
almost frightening success “by giv- 
ing them the possibility of believ- 
ing in their own dignity, in their 
importance . . . This revolution is 
in the process of giving each man 
his life.” (C 15-16) It is, as Garine 
explains, the same sentiment which 
gave Christianity its force, that of 
possessing “a particular, distinct 
life.” (C 81) 

Borodine can act successfully be- 
cause the nascent individualism of 
the Chinese makes them revolution- 
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aries. In Les Conquérants the Marx- 
ist Borodine is portrayed always in 
direct contrast with Garine, and 
always to a disadvantage. Borodine 
“wants to produce revolutionaries 
as Ford produces automobiles.” (C 
147) Borodine’s logic goes so far as 
to conclude, “There is no place in 
Communism for the man who 
wants above all . . . to be himself 
. . . tO exist separate from others 
... (C 150) Borodine lives by a 
highly specific view of a Utopia 
to be built. It is only with La Con- 
dition humaine that we begin to 
get a more fully rounded picture 
of the political activist, in the per- 
son of Kyo. 

Kyo’s early Japanese education 
instilled in him the conviction that 
ideas should be lived, not thought. 
Therefore he had chosen action 
“gravely and with premeditation 
. . » The sense of heroism had been 
given him as a discipline. He was 
not anxious. His life had a mean- 
ing, and he knew it: to give each 
of these men dying of hunger like 
a slow plague, the possession of his 
own dignity . . . Individual ques- 
tions posed themselves for Kyo only 
in his private life.” (CH 227) Kyo’s 
heroism is not a justification of life, 
as in the case of Tchen. His almost 
complete serenity, unbroken except 
by his wife’s infidelity and his re- 
action to the solitude of prison, is 
at times rather wooden beside the 
anguish of Tchen, the metaphysical 
questionings of Gisors, the hard- 
won and difficult heroism of his 
fellow Communist Katow. Kyo sees 
things in terms of the future. “Suf- 
fering can have no meaning except 
when it does not lead to death,” he 
says. (CH 213) The revolution has 
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meaning for him because he thinks 
it is not in vain. The myth which 
informs his action is the fraternity 
of man and man’s future in society. 

There are aspects of man he is 
unwilling to recognize. In prison 
he sees his fellows as something less 
than human. “These obscure crea- 
tures who were swarming behind 
the bars, disquieting as the crusta- 
ceans and enormous insects of his 
childhood dreams, were no longer 
men. He found total solitude and 
humiliation.” (CH 389) The most 
agonizing part of Kyo’s experience 
in prison is the feeling of solitude: 
“He had just discovered how ex- 
hausting it is to have recourse to 
oneself alone.” (CH 393) He plans 
his death in prison (he will take 
cyanide) as an exalted act resem- 
bling the life he had chosen, having 
realized that this place of horrors 


is also “the most pregnant with 
virile love.” (CH 406) The suicide 
of Kyo is in itself very beautifully 
described. It falls into a slightly 
ironic perspective only when fol- 
lowed by the death of Katow, who 
relinquishes his chance for a peace- 


ful suicide and marches to be 
burned alive, watched by the very 
men Kyo thought of when he took 
his poison. Kyo’s death for “la fra- 
ternité virile’ somehow seems a 
dodge compared to Katow’s bravery 
in total isolation and anguish, 
“among,” says Malraux, “all these 
brothers in the mendicant order of 
the Revolution.” (CH 403) 
L’Espoir is, of all Malraux’s 
novels, the one in which the man of 
political action is most sympatheti- 
cally and fully portrayed. Manuel 
thinks at the opening of the novel 
“of this night burdened with a 


troubled and limitless hope, this 
night when each man had some- 
thing to do on earth.” (E 443) 
Without losing the sense of fra- 
ternity which unites him to the 
men he comes to command, Manuel 
learns the burdens of discipline, the 
isolation which leadership brings, 
and is never a character without 
inner conflicts and doubts. He car- 
ries out his share of the “things to 
be done on earth” with dignity and 
without self - deception. Manuel 
leads men who want, like the old 
Spanish peasant Barca, “not to be 
despised.” (E 513) The central 
theme of the novel, which is the 
grandeur of man, in hope and in 
defeat, is expressed from many 
points of view. 

Garcia is the spokesman for the 
technicians of this revolution which 
has so many disciples. His perspec- 
tive is broad, enabling him to under- 
stand the diversity of reasons which 
make men fight, and also making 
him aware of the gap between their 
actions and the eventual aims he 
conceives. He says to Hernandez, 
“The Communists want to do 
something. You and the anarchists, 
for different reasons, you want to 
be something . . . That is the drama 
of every revolution such as this 
one. The myths by which we live 
are contradictory: pacificism and 
necessity for defense, organization 
and Christian myths, efficacity and 
justice . . . We must put these 
myths in order, transform our 
Apocalypse into an army, or per- 
ish.” (E613) Garcia can see no 
hope for Hernandez and others like 
him who seek solution to personal 
problems in an action politically 
lived in a political setting, but 
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which seeks something unseen and 
unseeable. “Political thought exists 
only in weighing one concrete thing 
against another concrete thing .. . 
an organization or another organi- 
zation—not an organization against 
a desire, a dream or an “Apoc- 
alypse.” (E 614) 


The means of political action will 
always have something to displease 
the idealist, the dreamer, the intel- 
lectual, the man in search of an ab- 
solute, because, says Garcia, “every 
action is Manichean.” (E 761) 
What Garcia does not add is that 
every action with a concrete aim is 
Manichean. The actions of Hernan- 
dez, of Tchen, of Garine have no 
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possible future expression in con- 
crete fact—they have no need to 
be double. “Every true revolution- 
ary is a born Manichean,” says Gar- 
cia. “And every man of politics.” 
(E 761) His statement is merely 
further proof that few of Malraux’s 
adventurous and political heroes are 
truly revolutionaries or men of po- 
litical action in Garcia’s sense of the 
term. 

When L’Espoir ends, the prag- 
matics of Garcia have little to do 
any longer with the case—the war 
being close to lost, the social hope 
close to totally defeated. What ap- 
pears to be vindicated is the nobility 
of the act by which a man dies “for 
that which does not exist.” 


Fireflies and Tree Frogs of Berigo 


from the Italian of Corrado Govoni 


Translated by D. M. PETTINELLA 


Do the dark tree frogs crush pearls of rain at Berigo, 
or does the sea breeze sound swallows as musical notes 


on stretched wires? 


The dark quiet mountains send smoke; the houses turn pink 


as they vanish 


and the sea becomes small as it folds like a leaf of mimosa. 


I hardly know, this night, if the tree frogs truly 
eat pearls or if fireflies are making the stars burst; 


or if it is the sea that shines and smells as it rustles 


against the jutting gardens, 


or if it is the dresses of young women with their phosphorescent 


eyes in the dark. 


Created Equal 


IRMA PascaL HELDMAN 


Y ten o'clock it was so hot 
that a sharp intake of breath 
made you gag. Marya, stand- 

ing on the veranda, looked down the 
driveway for a sign of the Banner- 
jees. But the only man in sight was 
the uniformed, gold-braided maha- 
rajah with “Imperial Hotel—New 
Delhi” imprinted on his high white 
turban. He stood at the gate that 
marked the division of the hotel 
from the street, watching the row 
of sidewalk sleepers that were just 
outside his domain. 

From where Marya stood she 
could not see them but she could 
visualize them clearly; they were 
as ever-present as the heat and the 
flies. At night they slept, flat, their 
bare feet pointed toward the street. 

Sometimes, when she and Saul re- 
turned to the hotel very late and no 
lights were on anywhere, they would 
have to remember to tread carefully 
for fear of tripping over them. But 
during the day the men squatted 
against the wall that shielded the 
hotel’s large, empty, formal gar- 
dens. There were five of them, five 
ancient men to whom the word 
“old” somehow did not apply—per- 
haps because it suggested a state one 
grew into, and Marya was sure these 
men had been this way always. 

There were just enough of them 
to make the wall look crowded. 
They squatted, their bony knees 
reaching almost into their mouths 
which never seemed to take in food. 
They barely moved. One out- 
stretched hand begged to be filled, 


the other flicked at the flies. And, 
indeed, warding off the flies was a 
full-time occupation, for their piti- 
ful bodies were prime targets. Their 
mystery was that they were alive at 
all. At first Marya had given them 
money. But though she soon learned 
that giving to every beggar in India 
would be a gargantuan task even for 
a millionaire, she had already de- 
cided to give them whatever re- 
mained of their Indian money when 
she and Saul left Delhi. She had 
thought about it a great deal, though 
she had not discussed it with Saul. 
And she knew she would use these 
sidewalk ancients in talking about 
India, for they were more vivid to 
her than anything she had seen any- 
where else, though she had seen 
much that was shocking and dis- 
comforting. 

She wondered where she and Saul 
would go today. They had not men- 
tioned this trip since last week when 
the plans had been set. But now she 
remembered how disturbed she had 
been by last night’s conversation, 
though she could not put her finger 
on why. 

It was about three o’clock in the 
morning when they began discus- 
sing the elusiveness of truth. In the 
two weeks they had spent with the 
Bannerjees since that accidental, ex- 
traordinary meeting, they always 
wound up at Kardomah’s Old Eng- 
lish Tea Parlor. Old man Kardomah 
let them stay till the last table was 
cleared and cleaned, and the later it 
got the more they seemed to have 
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to say to one another. She could still 
hear the soft mellifluous voice of the 
elder Bannerjee, B.K. (“Oh, my 
name is too difficult to pronounce” 
—and indeed it was), talking about 
the objective and subjective aspects 
of truth. 

“You see, we talk the same lan- 
guage. We use the same words. But 
they do not mean the same thing. 
For this to happen, it is necessary 
for people to have a more extensive 
core of commonly shared experience 
or tradition. Scientists have this. 
Two Indians discussing poverty 
share that core of experience. But 
when you and I say poverty, each 
of us is talking about something else. 
For instance, the village we are visit- 
ing tomorrow is considered well off, 
though it is not one of the model 
villages that are singled out by the 
government for special attention. 
Yet it makes the ‘poverty-stricken’ 
slums you speak of having in your 
country look like an Emperor’s 
palace grounds. You are not wrong 
to call this poverty. But you do not 
know what this really means. It is 
another world and another language, 
that is all.” 

She looked at her watch. It was 
ten-fifteen. The village they were 
going to see was two hours from 
Delhi, and they were to be out by 
ten so as not to catch the worst heat 
of the day. But it looked as if it 
was going to be what the newspapers 
back home called a scorcher—rela- 
tivity again, another language—with 
no escape here, even in the shade. 
She felt puffy all over and her eyes 
felt like slits. 

Saul came out of the hotel with 
a fistful of rupees. “I changed ten 
dollars. That ought to hold us, don’t 
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you think?” 

“Mmmm .. .” she responded. 

“TI guess we ought to go inside 
and have more coffee. They must 
have overslept. They'll look for us— 
they always do.” 

They walked through the writing 
room, where Mrs. Eastlake was at 
the desk. “Hello, you two’—she 
always enunciated two as though it 
were something dirty. ““Guess where 
we went yesterday?” 

“Where?” asked Saul, stuffing 
rupees into his T-shirt. 

“We saw the Taj Mahal. My, it 
was pretty—yjust like you said.” 

They couldn’t think of anything 
to answer that wouldn’t be rude or 
provoking. To them, seeing the Taj 
Mahal was a privilege, and they re- 
acted to it as to nothing else they 
had ever looked upon, well-travelled 
though they both were. It was a 
sight that practically changed one’s 
life. So they merely said, simulta- 
neously, “Excuse us,” and walked 
through the corridor to the dining 
room. 

Here the smell of insecticide that 
was everywhere was especially over- 
powering. The remains of break- 
fast lay on most of the tables. Half- 
eaten pieces of fruit, bowls of milk, 
shells of four-minute—“four min- 
Pre wee ee os eee 

. minutes, please!” —eggs in or- 
nate bone-china cups. The lunch 
curry was being cooked in the 
kitchen. 

“T bet the cook is mad at his 
wife again,” said Marya. 

“Yes,” Saul smiled. “It does smell 
unbelievably strong today.” 

They sat there for fifteen minutes 
while the bus boys, who had begun 
to clear up, ignored them. They 
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knew they had only to snap their 
fingers to get attention, but they 
were both content just to sit. The 
temperature did not make it easy to 
be so fatigued. 

“Hello, sleepyheads,” said K.K., 
the younger Bannerjee, as he walked 
through the door. It was a word 
they had taught him and they all 
grinned as he said it. His “accent,” 
an inflection that was a descending 
pitch which rolled abruptly to a 
halt at the end of a word, seemed 
more pronounced with this one. He 
was dressed all in white and looked 
cool and handsome. “Sorry to be so 
late. Bikash and I had some unavoid- 
able business to attend to.” He al- 
ways contracted his brother’s name 
to a shorter, familiar form. 

They walked out to the car. In the 
front seat of the two-toned green 
sedan, old by American standards 
only, was the chauffeur dressed in 
grey and B.K., who got out to greet 
them. He was shorter than his 
brother and dressed in the same way. 
The white suit set off his darkness 
and gave him an elegance which a 
lighter-skinned short man would 
not have had. 

“Hello sleepyheads,” he said. And 
they all laughed as they climbed into 
the car while K.K. explained that 
he had used the same greeting. 

“Sometime we must get to the 
jazz idiom,” said B.K. He made it 
sound very professorial. 

Marya, smiling mischievously, 
said, ‘“‘Man, like we think you’re the 
living end!” 

Talk about another language! It 
was impossible to explain, though 
they tried valiantly. 

Once started, they passed quickly 
through what was actually New 
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Delhi, where stood the Parliament 
and the showcase buildings. When 
they were entering the old part of 
the city, an ox-cart crossed in front 
of the car, causing their chauffeur 
to brake sharply. As they lurched 
forward, K.K. from one side and 
Saul from the other caught Marya’s 
shoulders, and B.K., who was sitting 
in the front seat and had seen the 
halt coming, turned swiftly around 
and caught her arm. It gave Marya 
a feeling she was never able to de- 
scribe, except that it was one of 
great happiness. 

They started up again, and as 
they drove further into Old Delhi 
the crowds became thicker and there 
were more ox-carts and even a few 
camels. At the large, open-air 
market the people were thickly 
crammed together, reducing their 
speed to a crawl. Here there were 
practically no cars about. Every few 
minutes the chauffeur was forced 
to get out and scream in Hindustani 
“Make way, make way!” 

Because of the many food ven- 
dors, their wares open and unpro- 
tected in the dusty street, there 
were more flies here than anywhere 
else, and they had little time to talk, 
for they had to continually flail 
their arms in almost useless effort. 
They knew that if they closed the 
windows it would not only become 
like an oven in the car but by now 
they would never get all the flies 
out. So they continued to wave their 
arms and shake their heads. It looked 
like a kind of odd revival meeting. 
The people crushed up against the 
sides of the vehicle and held out their 
hands. Marya was glad she couldn’t 
understand what they were saying. 
Once a woman caught K.K.’s shirt, 
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but though he seemed angry it was 
an anger of helplessness that he al- 
ways displayed when he talked about 
“conditions here.” 

Long after, when they had left 
the city behind and were out on the 
country roads where the people clus- 
tered in camp sites on either side so 
that they were able to go very fast, 
Marya’s ears rang with a low, hum- 
ming sound. It had a familiarity that 
had nothing to do with the moment 
or the place. It was particularly cur- 
ious, since the sensation was entirely 
new. She looked at Saul. Was he feel- 
ing it too? She was dripping with 
perspiration. Saul’s T-shirt looked 
as if it had just been washed. Both 
B.K. and K.K. kept wiping their 
foreheads and their mustaches—the 
youngest mustaches she had ever 
seen—with maroon and white hand- 
kerchiefs. 

She watched the camp sites, with 
their colonies of tents, get scarcer. 
A week earlier they had ridden on 
a similar road, and K.K. had ex- 
plained that these people were wan- 
derers, the overflow from the land 
and the city, existing on the fringes 
of both. Once they passed a huge 
construction project where the 
women moved a part of India in 
baskets balanced on their heads, to 
men who worked without shirts in 
a kind of slow motion. “They are 
building a dam,” said B.K. “It is my 
father’s project.” Soon everything 
disappeared completely and the road 
was empty. The land, where fertile 
fields should have been, was barren 
and desolate, washed out and color- 
less. Occasionally they saw a lone 
walker or a stray cow, its ribs seem- 
ing ready to pierce its hide. Marya 
took off her sunglasses, superfluous 
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against the glare, stretched her neck, 
and lay her head back on the seat 
and dozed off. 

She awoke with the awful jerk 
caused sometimes by sleeping sitting 
up in a moving vehicle. Her mouth 
tasted like clay. The three men were 
discussing a movie the Bannerjees 
had recently seen. There were no 
people about, but hideous, grotesque 
little monkeys were everywhere. The 
picture was a comedy about ar- 
ranged marriages, apropos because it 
was time for B.K. to become be- 
trothed and K.K. was planning to 
accompany their father to Benares 
the following week, where they were 
to choose a bride. In the film the 
heroine had switched places with the 
real bride-to-be without the knowl- 
edge of the bridegroom or his family. 

“Oh, I like that,” Marya ex- 
claimed. ““That’s what I would do.” 

Everyone smiled. They were all 
amused, even Saul. Justifiably so, 
she thought privately, but because 
they all loved arguing she did not 
admit it. 

The discussion became animated. 
She was set against the three of them 
in her defense of the love match. 
Saul had deserted her with great 
glee. And it did not help to know 
that the side he took now was not 
really his point of view. He was be- 
ing very articulate for the other 
position. So it became a kind of game 
in which she was roundly teased, all 
of which made it very difficult to 
defend herself without sounding 
overbearing. Saul kept bringing up 
the divorce rates in the “love mar- 
riage countries,” and she was feeling 
weak and giddy and stupid, all at 
once. She was mercifully saved by a 
startled cry from Saul who was 
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pointing at a water hole they were 
passing, in which young boys were 
bathing side by side with many large 
oxen. 

“I'd love to get a picture of 
them,” Saul said. The chauffeur 
backed up the car and stopped in 
front of the boys in such a position 
that the car and its occupants were 
unnoticed, as the road was on an 
incline above the swimming place. 
The swimmers were throwing some 
object about and the air seemed 
cooler, somehow, because it rang 
with their shouts of glee. They were 
rolling about in the thick muddy 
water, throwing handfuls of it at 
one another and sliding joyfully 
around, up and down the oxen, up 
and down each other. A dog could 
be heard barking but it was not 
visible from the road. A weeping 
willow, looking rather vulgar and 
lush against the surrounding land, 
hung low, almost shading the entire 
mud-hole. 

Marya looked at her watch in sur- 
prise. It was nearly one o'clock and 
she felt suddenly hungry. 

“We're not very far from the 
village,” said B.K. 

“Let’s go,” said Saul, putting 
away the camera. The car began to 
move. Rounding a curve in the road, 
they came upon a number of chil- 
dren sitting under some sparsely 
leafed trees. Near them was a group 
of huts. It was another batch of 
ruins, like the many they had passed 
along the way, only those had been 
deserted. 

“Let’s stop for a minute,” said 
Marya. 

“But we are here,” said K.K. “This 
is the village.” 

She took a deep breath and tapped 


an immobilized Saul on the shoulder. 
He got out and she followed him. 
All activity under the trees had 
ceased. The children turned their 
faces toward the strangers. A young 
man, wearing round thick glasses, 
a white dhoti, and no shoes, stood 
up. They saw that he was holding a 
piece of slate in his hand. “We have 
interrupted their schoolwork,” said 
B.K. softly. No one else said a word. 
Lizards and flies were everywhere. 
Marya could taste the air. 

They stood like that, facing each 
other, until one small brown boy, 
disengaging himself from the rest, 
came forward. He had lovely black 
eyes. His body was naked and Marya 
felt herself being penetrated by his 
distended belly. She reached out to 
touch his matted black hair. As 
she did so, a faint whining, whinny- 
ing wail, a high dried-up sound, was 
heard from the direction of the huts 
where a woman appeared in one of 
the entrances. She was dressed in 
filthy green rags which draped 
around her head. She ran to the child 
and grabbed him back. Marya could 
not control a gasp. 

“I wish I had some food,” she 
whispered. 

“Tt’s a good thing you don’t,” 
said B.K. 

“Why?” 

“It’s just better, that’s all.” 

He turned toward the huts and 
she saw that there was a path lead- 
ing through them, at the end of 
which was a well. Women stood in 
every doorway. They followed B.K. 
and K.K., the chauffeur walking be- 
hind them. Marya turned around. 
The children had not resumed their 
lesson. They were just standing 
there, staring. She wondered why 
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one of the Bannerjees did not say 
something to the schoolmaster, but 
then she wondered what they could 
say. “We are here to show these 
people how poor you are...” She 
did not dwell on it. 

They had reached the well at the 
end of the row of huts. Each time 
they passed a hut, the woman in 
the entrance would move toward 
the others. They were huddled to- 
gether, in back of the intruders, 
staring, their eyes full of fear. There 
wasn’t a human sound anywhere, 
but the same persistent noise Marya 
had had in her ears earlier on the way 
out of Delhi, returned. The insects 
and the birds and the lizards made 
sounds. The earth—the dry, shriv- 
eled, poor earth—was by no means 
dead, for it moved ... or so it 
seemed to her, and surely to Saul. 
But what about the Bannerjees? 


They were not moving in this 

trance. Relativity, she thought again. 
“Where are all the men?” she 

asked. Her voice was deafening. 
“Probably working in the few 


fields here . . . or else . 
shrugged. ““Dignity .. .” 

He entered the hut nearest the 
well. They all followed. At first 
glance, there seemed to be nothing 
inside but the smell. She realized 
that the huts were actually caves, 
for there was no electricity and the 
only light came from the entrance 
through which they had passed. No 
window, no skylight. When her eyes 
became accustomed to the dark she 
could see a strip of canvas on the 
ground, strung on two poles, like 
a cot without legs. In another 
corner were some pots, a pile of 
wood, and some matches. Next to 
these was a mound that looked like 
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old linen rolled into sleeping bags. 

“At least ten people sleep in here,” 
said B.K. It was stifling and crowded 
with the five of them. 

“This is a rich house,” said K.K. 
“The head of the household sleeps 
on that canvas.” In the mask of 
shadow they seemed to be seeing 
each other very clearly. They were 
very close to one another, highly 
sensitized, and as one in their re- 
actions. 

K.K. continued before she could 
speak: “I have not been here before, 
but unfortunately this is only one 
of many.” 

They walked out into the glare 
of day that was overpowering. No 
one at the end of the village, not the 
children or the women, had moved. 
Only the incessant buzzing contin- 
ued in Marya’s ears. The next hut 
was the same, minus the canvas. 
And, unnoticed at first, in the 
corner a woman slept. Marya 
thought the woman must be sick 
for she breathed very heavily. They 
were about to leave when their 
presence awoke her. She screamed, 
clasping her hands to her mouth, and 
ran. It was spontaneous, intense, and 
it caused a shiver through their 
sweat. But they were numb... all 
numb... weren’t they? 

This hut had a back door and 
K.K. led them through it into a 
kind of yard where a mangy mon- 
grel lay amidst little heaps of dung. 
Human and otherwise, she supposed. 
There were some makeshift steps 
that led to the roof. 

“This must be the house of the 
chief of the village,” said B.K. ‘Yes. 
Look.” 

Up on the roof an old man lay 
asleep. This was not an ancient man 
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like the sidewalk sleepers; this man 
was old. He had a great, grey beard 
that had little prickly things caught 
in it. He wore a loin cloth and a 
turban; he slept on the mud roof. 

His chest was cadaver-like and his 
arms were sticks. His nails were very 
long. Marya was just beginning to 
realize what they were doing, what 
incredible trespassers they were be- 
ing, the arrogance behind every step 
into the huts. 

The sound grew; she couldn’t 
shake it. During the entire “tour” 
Saul had not spoken. Now he opened 
the camera case and headed up the 
steps. His climbing feet sounded like 
nails scratched across a blackboard. 
She was ashamed, ashamed for them 
all, but she was fascinated. 

It was then that the old man woke 
up. His eyes opened, he lifted his 
body, and he licked his lips (after- 
wards Marya remembered that very 
clearly). His eyes were dark sockets. 
He carefully began to scream. It 
was a shriek more than a scream, 
and it brought the women and chil- 
dren. They packed into the yard 
and overflowed into the hut. The 
chauffeur tried to calm the elder in 
Hindustani. B.K. tried too. But he 
continued to rage. He was Lear, and 
privacy, and poverty, and absolutely 
every soul there. 

“He says we have disturbed his 
nap, disrupted his village, and that 
he is 93 years old. He is cursing ter- 
ribly,” said B.K., embarrassment at 
the torrent of words written all over 
him. 

But we can’t understand them, 
Marya thought. 

Saul couldn’t move. The bodies 
surrounded them, pressed against 
them. They had to push. The people 


crushed closer, catching at them 
violently with their hands, reaching 
for their eyes. The man kept scream- 
ing and Marya screamed too: “Saul! 
Saul!” 

“Don’t worry, I’m behind you,” 
he shouted. And he reached her, 
though she did not know how. In 
a moment they were snakedancing 
out of the place, her hand clench- 
ing K.K.’s waist that was, in turn, 
on B.K.’s that was finally on the 
chauffeur’s. The noise, the hum- 
ming, the running, the kicking, the 
violence were in her nostrils. She 
felt the lizards underfoot, but she 
did not scream for she was too 
wretched now, too numb. The only 
high sound was the old man, for the 
people were not screaming at all. 
They were buzzing. 

They got into the car. No one 
spoke as they drove. Breakfast came 
crazily up, and there was the taste 
of blood, and she was bloated and 
big with horror as with a child that 
would not be born . . . pregnant 
with terror which stayed stubbornly 
inside, long overdue. She wanted to 
tear at her skin it crawled so. And 
when she looked down at her hands 
they were shaking, all white and 
pappy and shaking. 

She saw very clearly their garbage 
pail back home filled with the half- 
eaten fruit that lay on the tables this 
morning. I’m losing my mind, she 
thought. 

But visions raced through her. 
The eyes .. . the stomachs. . . the 
huts... the screams . . . the insects 

. the dry narrow earth. . . the 
earth-brown children . . . She wished 
they were not all sitting so cramped 
together. She didn’t want to be 
touched. She didn’t want to be near 
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She shuddered. It was suffocating. 
She was going to suffocate in this 
car. And suddenly there was Saul 
with a package of peppermints. 

She took one, hoping it would 
blot everything out like a pill. The 
Bannerjees each took one. Then Saul 
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offered the package to the chauffeur 
who did not move to accept one. 

“No,” said B.K., touching Saul’s 
arm and smiling the beauteous, won- 
drous smile she had come to love 
and always would. 

“No,” repeated B.K., “When in 
India...” 


The Sand Sifter 


EM:iIe GLEN 


Boy comes to the beach at sunset 
Comes with the gulls, 

They sort out the day litter, 
The boy and the gulls, 


The gulls on beaked wings. 


The boy drags a sand sifter 
To paths like the smooth 

Of the wind walked sea, 
Shakes the mesh to sand harvest, 
Peach pits, chicken bones, butts, 
Scrabbles through broken glass, 
Examines all that glitters. 


Boy drags his sifter into twilight 
Beside the lilac surf; 
Dives to dimes and false dimes, 
Picks out pennies, 
Swoops a quarter. 


He kneels to a rose something, a shell, 
A curled bit of sunset, rose and blue, 
Holds it precious on his palm, 

Turns it to last light, 
Puts it in keeping of the surf, 
Goes back to his search. 


Sex and Censorship in a Free Society 


RicHAarD LICHTMAN 


RE THE forces of sexual 
censorship in ascendency in 
contemporary American so- 

ciety? These forces are certainly not 
continuously more successful, but 
they are progressively more out- 
spoken and virulent in their denun- 
ciation of current erotic literature, 
art, and films. Nor is the cause of 
this concern difficult to discover. 
The fact that our culture is sat- 
urated with sexually provocative 
material and suffering from forms 
of maladjustment such as increas- 
ingly juvenile and violent crime 
leads a certain element of the pop- 
ulation to link the two and to de- 
mand elimination of the first as a 
significant requirement for the 
elimination of the second. But the 
cause of anxiety is more pervasive. 
For to those who would censor, our 
society suffers not only from spe- 
cific maladjustments, but from a 
general sense of corruption and per- 
version that needs to be halted be- 
fore it can corrode the fabric of 
our lives. 

Now there can be little doubt 
that our society is malignant in 
many respects and one can share 
with the reformer a concern over 
the course of its present movement. 
But this fact alone does not estab- 
lish the advisability of censorship 
as a technique of social improve- 
ment. The dangers inherent in the 
process of censorship outweigh, I 
feel, the evils they are designed to 
counteract. 

The essential value to which cen- 


t 


sorship stands opposed is the value 
of the democratic process, and it 
is therefore necessary to say some- 
thing of the nature of this process 
before we can proceed with specific 
criticism of censorship. The sources 
of democracy are many, but the 
basic justifications of the system 
seem to reduce to two significant 
contentions, one positive and one 
negative, about the nature and 
value of human existence. Posi- 
tively, democracy rests on a pro- 
found conviction of the value of 
the individual and the inestimable 
worth of his freely elected experi- 
ence and behavior. It is his ability 
to reason but, even more, his abil- 
ity to determine the moral char- 
acter of his being through his own 
free decision that constitutes the 
unique significance of man. 

The right of free self-determina- 
tion is the essence of the democratic 
process. Positively, law is based on 
the fact that certain values can be 
realized only through the mutual 
cooperation of men and that, in 
specific cases, the freedoms of a 
given individual or group must be 
limited to permit the exercise of 
the freedoms of others. But such 
restraint is ultimately justified by 
the amount of freedom it liberates, 
so that, positively, a free society 
may be said to establish the least 
amount of law consistent with the 
order that makes freedom possible. 
Since the free society regards the 
moral drama of one life as equiv- 
alent in value to the drama of an- 
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other it is committed to the value 
of equality, and since it regards 
moral self-determination as the es- 
sence of the moral drama, it pre- 
sumes to interfere with the free de- 
cisions of man only in so far as these 
decisions destroy the freedoms of 
others—never because they are sup- 
posedly harmful to the well-being 
of the agent himself. He alone is 
the determiner of his own well- 
being. 

Negatively, the democratic so- 
ciety rests on a suspicion of the 
dangers of unlimited power. Be- 
cause experience suggests strongly 
that men are often corrupted by 
the exercise of concentrated power, 
the free society tends to check the 
power of one by the power of an- 
other. Hence it may be said that 
while the goodness of man makes 
democracy possible, it is his evil 
that makes democracy necessary. 
Individual decision must be retained 
because of the dangers involved in 
placing the control of social deci- 
sions in the hands of a limited group 
of men, unchecked by the weight 
of those whose lives would be af- 
fected by such decisions. Nega- 
tively, then, a free society attempts 
to spread power as far as possible 
so long as this is consistent with 
the maintenance of the order that 
makes the exercise of freedom pos- 
sible. 

It follows, therefore, that in a 
free society the established order is 
in continual jeopardy; it has no ab- 
solute guarantee of its continued ex- 
istence and must constantly re- 
prove its significance in the face of 
open criticism. The only values that 
remain absolutely sacrosanct in the 
democratic society are the values 
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of continued free inquiry, perpet- 
ual self-determination, and _ the 
challenge to authority. The more 
fully such a spirit pervades a so- 
ciety, the more fully can it be said 
to be democratic. 

On the basis of this brief analysis 
the first criticism of sexual cen- 
sorship becomes clear. Such censor- 
ship is in flat contradiction to the 
rights of free belief and expression 
guaranteed in the first amendment 
to the Constitution. It is important 
to note that in prohibiting Congress 
from abridging the freedoms of 
speech and the press, the amend- 
ment makes no mention of excep- 
tions in cases where the material in 
question may serve to offend the 
personal tastes of the mayor, chief 
of police, or postmaster general. The 
Constitution seems to have held the 
objections of these men irrelevant. 
It is, of course, essential that the 
Constitution refuse to note such 
exceptions for the Constitution is 
a guarantee of freedom, and such a 
guarantee would lose its significance 
if it could be deleted by personal 
fiat. The amendment is designed to 
encourage men to determine the 
course of their own existence, for 
the authors of the amendment be- 
lieved that in the free determina- 
tion of his own existence a man 
achieves the fulness of his moral 
dignity. If, therefore, my neighbor 
reads material that stimulates sexual 
thoughts and desires in him I have 
no more right to interfere with 
what he reads on that basis than I 
would have the right to interfere 
with the political and religious liter- 
ature he reads because I happen to 
dislike the convictions that such 
material encourages in him. 
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The dignity of human existence 
is achieved only in a free society 
because only in such a society is 
man finally responsible for himself. 
When we place the control of a 
man’s existence in the will of 
another we remove the responsi- 
bility and significance of the in- 
dividual we control. Of course, the 
exercise of freedom can as easily 
lead to a man’s perverting himself 
as perfecting himself, and one may 
consequently contend that freedom 
must be limited to prevent such 
corruption. Such an objection, how- 
ever, displays a complete ignorance 
of the nature of freedom—for a 
free decision cannot be externally 
controlled without destroying the 
character of the very freedom in 
question. You cannot afford a man 


the dignity of free choice without 


accepting the possibility that he will 


abuse that freedom and degrade 
himself in the course of choosing. 
But the alternative is far worse, for 
it can only lead to the destruction 
of responsibility and the horrors of 


Huxley’s Brave New World or 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

Many who would consent to this 
argument would perhaps recognize 
that government has no right to 
interfere with the free expression 
and belief of its citizenry, whether 
it be in the field of sexual experi- 
ence or any other field, but would 
finally insist that erotic material is 
unique in that contact with it 
lowers our moral standards and 
corrupts our actual behavior. So- 
ciety, they say, has no right to in- 
terfere with what we believe, but 
it has every right to interfere with 
the social action which such ma- 
terial stimulates. 


I will overlook for the present 
the question of how we are to de- 
termine whether standards have 
been lowered or conduct corrupted, 
for the confusion in the present 
argument is more basic than this. 
The argument contends that we 
ought to distinguish between sex- 
ual and nonsexual material because 
the former induces attitudes that 
lead to action. But everything we 
read and hear and see induces atti- 
tudes that lead to action. What of 
political apathy, dreams of com- 
petitive conquest, class snobbery 
and racial hostility, indifference to 
human suffering, longings for ro- 
mantic love and material satiation, 
expectations of the echoes of mass 
approval, convictions of the need 
for conformity, and ridicule of in- 
tellectual achievement—are these 
attitudes and beliefs without effect 
upon behavior? Or are they per- 
haps deemed less important than 
sexual attitudes because the behav- 
ior they lead to is less significant? 
Shall we therefore censor the ma- 
terial that stimulates such states of 
mind as these? We could do so if 
we were willing to censor the total 
experience of a man in the world. 
Nothing short of such control will 
give us the sort of regimen such a 
system requires. Totally restrictive 
systems of this sort have been sug- 
gested in the past—in Plato’s Re- 
public, for instance—but mankind 
has ordinarily had the good sense 
to reject them. 

Perhaps the argument intends 
something else—that contact with 
erotically stimulating material leads 
to the commission of acts, such as 
non-marital intercourse, that are 
legally prohibited in our society and 
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that we have a consequent right to 
deter. But if we were to take ser- 
iously prohibitions against acts like 
non-marital intercourse at least 
two-thirds of our adult population 
would be swelling prisons, and if we 
apparently have no real intention 
of punishing acts of this sort, it 
seems bizarre to prohibit contacts 
which lead to such acts. 

The argument may mean, finally, 
one thing — that erotic material 
stimulates specific acts of crime 
like rape and that society has a 
perfect right to prohibit acts of 
this sort. Interpreted in this way, 
the argument is intelligible, but it 
seems unconvincing for various 


reasons. To begin with, nobody has 
ever made anything approaching a 
serious case for holding that adult 
crimes are the result of contact 
with erotic material, and so, even 


if such a case could be made in 
regard to children, it would lack 
validity in reference to the behav- 
ior of adults. As Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter declared in the case of a 
Michigan bookseller who was ac- 
cused of distributing material that 
was potentially harmful to the 
state’s youth, “The incidence of 
this enactment is to reduce the 
adult population of Michigan to 
reading only what is fit for chil- 
dren.” 

But even in regard to children, 
recent studies of juvenile delin- 
quency suggest that those who get 
into difficulty are far less inclined 
to read anything than those who 
do not become delinquent. And this 
position becomes more reasonable 
still in the light of the Kinsey Re- 
ports, which indicate that sexual 
contacts like reading serve as a very 
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minor sexual stimulant. Finally, one 
of the most exhaustive studies of 
delinquency yet published—‘Un- 
ravelling Juvenile Delinquency,” by 
the Gluecks—finds the reading of 
juveniles so irrelevant for delin- 
quency that it does not even list 
it as one of the significant causes. 

Before the freedom guaranteed 
by the first amendment can be 
justifiably curtailed, an extremely 
powerful argument must be made 
that its exercise in a given case 
would lead to substantial evil. 
Though the phrase “clear and pres- 
ent danger” is difficult and am- 
biguous, the courts of our country 
have supposedly required nothing 
less than such a link between 
thought and a social action before 
they were willing to prohibit or 
limit the former. But the evidence 
I have just cited makes it clear that 
for every expert willing to testify 
that sexual material is socially harm- 
ful, at least one can be found to 
maintain the contrary. In the sum- 
mer of 1959 the California Supreme 
Court set aside a Los Angeles 
County ordinance forbidding the 
sale of crime comics to persons un- 
der 18, offering as its justification 
that “The record in the present 
case fails to disclose a close, causal 
connection between the substantive 
evil—juvenile delinquency—and the 
circulation of crime comic books 
in general.” The same ruling would 
seem entirely appropriate in the 
case of erotic material. When the 
evidence is so uncertain, a right as 
precious as the right of free indi- 
vidual expression and belief can- 
not be abridged. What we are be- 
ing asked to relinquish is of too 
great value to base the surrender 
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on anything but incontestable evi- 
dence. The situation is much like 
that in a court of law, where in 
capital cases we do not convict 
men on the suspicion of guilt but 
demand evidence beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt. We are entitled to 
the same certainty in the case of 
the abridgement of freedom. 

There is a third objection to the 
censorship of so called “porno- 
graphic” material, and that is that 
nobody can offer an adequate defi- 
nition of “pornographic.” The most 
important contemporary decision in 
regard to the term was that of 
Judge Cockburn in the case of 
Queen vs. Hicklin wherein porno- 
graphic literature was defined in 
terms of its “tendency to deprave 
and corrupt.” The major difficulty 
in that account was its consequent 
failure to define the words “de- 
prave” and “corrupt.” But as the 
Supreme Court has noted, the first 
requirement of due process by law 
is that the state cannot forbid ac- 
tion in language so ambiguous “that 
men of common intelligence must 
necessarily guess at its meaning and 
differ as to its application.” 

Here are three definitions of ob- 
scene material by men and women 
of apparent intelligence: Margaret 
Mead—“that which stimulates sex- 
ual fantasy independent of a loved 
person”; D. H. Lawrence—“that 
which insults or degrades sex”; 
Huntington Cairns—“that whose 
effect, except on the prurient, is 
repugnance.” There seems to be 
little agreement on the matter 
among these thinkers. And the 
courts have done little better. They 
have generally attempted to de- 
fine “tthe obscene” in reference to 


three areas of experience. Some- 
times in reference to the effect of 
the material on conscious experi- 
ence, as appears obvious in such 
phrases as “stimulates sexual or lust- 
ful thoughts,” “‘stirs lustful desires” 
or “sexual impulses” or “impure 
thoughts,” “‘arouses salacity,” “‘ob- 
scene, lewd or lascivious thoughts or 
desires.” But what do terms like 
“lewd” or “impure” mean? Is sex- 
ual desire of itself filthy or impure? 
Do thoughts of normal intercourse 
come under this heading or does it 
refer to perversions? If so, what 
precisely is a perversion? What kind 
of causal connection must there be 
between the reading and _ the 
thoughts? How constant? How in- 
tense and pervasive must the stimu- 
lated experience be? There is too 
much here that is uncertain. To at- 
tempt to give the terms meaning 
would require the regulation of all 
life. 

Sometimes the term “‘obscene”’ is 
apparently defined in reference to 
its effects upon behavior. But what 
sort of sexual action is corrupting? 


‘If after reading erotic material a 


man has intercourse with his wife, 
is he depraved? How can material 
be censored for leading to legal 
acts? Shall we prescribe in detail 
how women must dress, and shall 
we regulate their bodies and the 
things they say to men and the 
things they leave unsaid and merely 
suggest? For all of these factors 
have at least as much to do with 
men’s sexual behavior as what they 
read. 

Sometimes the court defines the 
term “pornographic” in reference 
to its effects on community stand- 
ards, as that which leads to a low- 
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ering of sexual standards of right 
and wrong. But unless adherence 
to the standards in question leads 
to the commission of that which 
society has defined as criminal, as 
that which it has the right to pun- 
ish, it would seem as though a dem- 
Ocratic society is committed to the 
recognition of a plurality of stand- 
ards. For what strikes one group as 
the lowering of standards is ciearly 
a matter of liberation to another. 
What appears to the prudish as ap- 
propriate seems to those who call 
themselves enlightened stultifying, 
guilt-laden, and destructive. Among 
such clashes of conviction, the 
weight of a free society must be 
thrown to the side of the continual 
open clash and discussion of belief. 
No society is democratic that does 
not permit and, even when neces- 
sary, encourage, a critical attack 
upon its cherished beliefs and ac- 
cepted standards. For freedom to 
blossom in the lives of men, the 
very roots of its growth must be 
exposed to the nutriment of perpet- 
ual criticism and defense. As Mr. 
Justice Jackson wrote in a signifi- 
cant decision, “Freedom to differ 
is not limited to things that do not 
matter much. That would be a 
mere shadow of freedom. The test 
of its substance is the right to dif- 
fer as to things that touch the 
heart of the existing order.” 

I shall pass briefly over the re- 
maining criticisms of the reliance 
on censorship, but they are so im- 
portant that we must give some 
reference to them. We have thus 
far spoken only of the moral right 
to censor in reference to its obvious 
interference with the free society. 
There are other difficulties equally 
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distressing. 

In the first place, experience in- 
dicates that it is extremely difficult 
to keep the power of the censor 
in check, and to prevent it from 
spreading to areas over which he 
was granted no original jurisdic- 
tion. As Mr. Eric Larabee has 
cogently noted, “the ‘liberal’ argu- 
ment, as a way of touching base 
with respectability, has allowed that 
‘smut for smut’s sake’ must be rig- 
orously dealt with—forgetting that 
this is the only concession the 
would-be censor has ever needed to 
ask.” For once we grant a man 
the right to remove what is harm- 
ful to the community, and grant 
him also the right to determine 
what is “harmful,” we have no 
control over his then denying us 
what we clearly need to preserve 
and encourage. We may have to 
tolerate some obnoxious by-prod- 
ucts of the encouragement of free 
expression, but they need do no 
real damage if we do not approach 
them in an attitude of marked 
hysteria. 

Secondly, the individual ordinar- 
ily appointed censor is the least 
likely of men to be able to appre-. 
ciate the aesthetic validity of the 
work he is required to pass upon. 
Be he judge, police commissioner, 
or postmaster general, his compe- 
tence is elsewhere than the domain 
of artistic sensitivity. 

Furthermore, censorship discour- 
ages free, creative expression on the 
part of authors, publishers, muse- 
ums and all the social agencies of 
communication. The amount of, 
significant creative work dealing 
with erotic experience that is now 
unavailable to the public is suffi- 
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ciently depressing in itself, but no 
one can go on to calculate the 
works that have not been executed 
because of a general closing up of 
the imagination consequent upon 
a fear of public disapproval. 

But paradoxically, censorship 
rarely succeeds in keeping the in- 
tended material out of circulation. 
This is particularly the case where 
production of the illegal matter is 
both easy and lucrative. Nothing 
more is necessary for the distribu- 
tion of “pornography” than a cam- 
era, a typewriter, or a small dupli- 
cating machine. Nor is increasing 
the severity of the penalty a solu- 
tion, for just as in the case of the 
distribution of drugs, as the risks 
increase, the price of the material 
and the demanded profit increase, 
and the circulation remains the 


same if it is not actually extended. 


While censorship is futile in the 
respects that have been indicated, 
there is an important point that 
deserves further consideration: cen- 
sorship debases sex in the obvious 
sense that it saturates it with a 
sense of filth and evil. This is one 
of the most corrupting and least 
recognized effects of censorship. 
When the body and its natural ac- 
tivities are closed off from the light 
of normal awareness, they begin to 
putrify and decay in the minds of 
men, and it becomes increasingly 
more difficult to escape a sense of 
general degradation in their pres- 
ence. The effect of this debasement 
upon the minds of children is dev- 
astating—they become attracted to 
the sexual functions of the body as 
one is always attracted to that 
which is both necessary and for- 
bidden—in fear, in guilt, in com- 


pulsion, and in a sense of violence 
in their own infringements. The 
sexuality they engage in becomes a 
brutal thing devoid of communion, 
steeped in hostility that is expressed 
in a vernacular which regards the 
sexual acts as instances of insult 
and revenge. 

But perhaps the most significant 
defect in the approach of censor- 
ship is that it draws attention away 
from the genuine sources of our 
difficulty and promises us a facile 
solution that the situation will not 
bear. For the sexual corruption of 
our time is part of a general cor- 
ruption whose nature may be traced 
in the briefest outline. 

The industrial revolution un- 
leashed a large, mobile middle class 
whose lives became formed in a 
pattern of intense competition, in- 
dividual striving for material suc- 
cess and its attendant signs of social 
ranking, the need for conformity to 
mass organizations and the continu- 
ing sense of alienation from indi- 
vidual control and meaning. Faced 
with this structure of social hostil- 
ity and fear men begin to conceive 
of love as the final salvation from 
social chaos. An accompanying ser- 
ies of historical factors which in- 
cludes the economic emancipation 
of women, the development of con- 
traceptives, the growth of cities and 
the breakdown of the traditional 
family, the liberation of sexual re- 
straint in a fluid society, and the 
scientific exploration of sexual ex- 
perience leads to the emancipation 
of sexual relations and their promo- 
tion as valuable ends in themselves. 
These two general developments 
eventuate in a merging of love and 
sex and the ideal of erotic love as 
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the fulfillment of human existence. 

Sexual completion becomes a 
“right” of the woman for the first 
time in history, and its absence be- 
trays the total failure of marriage 
in the minds of many in our cul- 
ture. When such erotic expectations 
actually fail to satisfy the demands 
placed upon them, the sense of 
anxiety and frustration which is 
fostered leads to the intensifica- 
tion of the original dream. The cy- 
cle becomes vicious—from unat- 
tainable dream to anxiety to the in- 
tensification of the dream. The 
growing love mythology is affected 
too by our media of communica- 
tion, whose nature as economic de- 
pendencies requires them to appeal 
rapidly and powerfully to consumer 
interest. 

This is accomplished not so much 
by selling products as by selling 
dreams and myths in which these 
products are saturated—dreams of 
eternal youth, ideal companionship, 
masculine potency, justifiable vio- 
lence, and permissible evasion of 
law and responsibility. These dreams 
become lures for the imagination, 
designed to allay anxiety but in ef- 
fect contributing to its perpetua- 
tion by the encouragement of de- 
pendence upon ideals that can offer 
no real satisfaction. The increased 
leisure made available by the ma- 
terial success of our culture intensi- 
fies the need for escape as idle time 
is transformed into boredom, and 
material requiring little imagina- 
tion, concentration, or comprehen- 
sion develops rapidly to sop up the 
sense of emptiness. 

Such a burden would probably be 
sufficient in itself to destroy the 
dream of erotic love, but it suffers 
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from a still graver attack—the per- 
sistent sense of sexual experience as 
inherently evil and the sexual func- 
tions of the body as inherently un- 
clean. Some will contend that we 
have freed ourselves from such dis- 
tortions, but I am convinced that 
the increased frequency of inter- 
course and general sexual activity 
in our society simply mask the sense 
of guilt which they are often un- 
consciously designed to obliterate. 
That the sense of sexual guilt has 
declined in the twentieth century 
is true, but this is not equivalent to 
the fact that it has ceased to cor- 
rode the relations among men and 
women in our times. That this is 


so can be noted in the obscene way 
we refer to sexual experience in our 
unguarded moments, in our inabil- 
ity to open to public discussion any 
area of the realm of erotic existence, 


in our stupid silence in the face of 
such problems as homosexuality, in 
our inability to mention publicly 
such bodily functions as menstrua- 
tion or defecation, and in other 
ways too numerous to recount. 
There are two crucial sources of 
this sense of sexual fear and disgust, 
the Christian-Puritan tradition of 
sex as original sin and the body as 
the degraded prison of the soul, 
and the competitive ideal of man 
in our time which encourages the 
view that men are primarily to be 
manipulated for economic success. 
Taught to treat each other as means 
in a highly competitive struggle, it 
is not surprising that our sexual 
attitudes and techniques come to be 
used as weapons, too. Such corrup- 
tion tends to make sexual experi- 
ence an impossible means for the 
achievement of personal fulfillment. 
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The fear of making ourselves vul- 
nerable to others eventuates in a 
continued self-scrutiny which is 
terrified by the loss of self in an- 
other, though it comes desperately 
to long for this loss. 

The massing of these great pres- 
sures in the area of erotic love leads 
to the characteristic phenomenon 
of our culture—a continued, com- 
pulsive preoccupation with sexual 
love within a social system that 
fears such love and makes its at- 
tainment impossible. We have pro- 
duced a schizoid culture in which 
are combined a pervasive insistence 
on sexual love, continual suggestion, 
and erotic stimulation on the one 
hand, and a set of mores and gen- 
eral social pressures which does 
everything possible to frustrate the 
meaningful completion of the act, 
on the other. Under these pressures 
of frustration, guilt, and anxiety, 
erotic experience becomes more and 
more permeated with hatred and 
violence, and we reach the final in- 
sanity of our society—unlimited 
displays of violence in a system of 
restraints that dams up the expres- 
sion of erotic love. Love breaks into 
two meaningless segments—on the 
one hand, sexual violence devoid of 
tenderness (as exemplified abund- 
antly in the American novel and in 
such models of this chaos as Sanc- 
tuary and the works of Mickey Spil- 
lane) and on the other, maudlin, 
vacuous romantic love devoid of 
erotic contact (as exemplified in 
the great companion-mother-wife 
of American advertising fiction and 
in the antiseptic lives of characters 
like those in “Father Knows Best”). 
One searches in vain for an ex- 
pression of complete, meaningful 


erotic experience. 

In the presence of pressures of 
this magnitude, the attempt to 
shelter children from erotic sug- 
gestiveness is nothing short of in- 
sane, and the belief that one can 
cure social corruption in the realm 
of sex by removing so called “in- 
decent” literature and art is likely 
to be as rewarding as the belief that 
one can cure alcoholics by destroy- 
ing alcohol. The parent who comes 
upon his child involved in sexual 
material and who responds with 
overt threats, destruction of the 
material and the forbidding of its 
future appearance, or the more 
subtle weapons of the infliction of 
guilt, shame and remorse, can only 
do inestimable damage. Experienc- 
ing anxiety and a sense of pollu- 
tion, the child will withdraw, and 
his erotic interests, far from abat- 
ing, will flourish in a separate dark 
corner of his life, isolated from 
meaningful contact with the re- 
mainder of his experience and his 
growing sense of personal involv- 
ment in the world. In such a con- 
text, his sexual being will develop 
in shame, frustration, and the most 
powerful of all compulsive lures— 
the continued need to uncover what 
has been denied. 

There are no easy solutions to 
this problem. When the roots of a 
culture are diseased, individual and 
personal efforts are not sufficient 
to set right its growth again. But 
it is clear that the solution does not 
lie in the destruction of freedom 
and critical discernment. By en- 
couraging individuals to make their 
own responsible decisions in this 
area, we develop a respect for the 
very values that we hope will 
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emerge as a result of the choice we 
have made possible—an awareness 
of man as significant in his ability 
to achieve critical, responsible self- 
commitment. To treat men as in- 
telligent and responsible is to en- 
courage them to become so; to place 
the control of a man’s life in the 
will of another is to shut up those 
critical faculties whose exercise is 
our only hope in the solution of 
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this malady. Significant sexual love 
between man and woman is a gift 
they offer to each other out of the 
fullness of their being; men may 
destroy themselves in the process 
of their commitment, but to de- 
stroy the power of such commit- 
ment itself by rejecting freedom is 
to make life a barren, brutal thing, 
devoid of will and of sense, and lost 
to love itself. 


Remember--or Forget 


Jack LuzzaTTo 


Who thinks no tender thought today 

Has lost his memory of love, 

Holds no old moonlight in his hand, 

Makes no gold dreaming of 

Frail hopes, like starfish, drying on the sand. 


Who never stood naked to the wind 
Nor felt the cool of snow? 

Found sun unwelcome on his brow 
Nor sought where serpents go? 


Who has not fixed upon a star 

To make his very own, 

Cupped no sea sound in his ear, 

Took no red roses blown 

And held the blossom and the thorn as dear? 


Who never ran like wind, like wave, 
In silken flow, on freedom’s feet? 
Who now forgets the wildling ways 

Of time the careless heart found sweet? 
Who never thinks again of days 

That crystal words repeat? 

Who flings his youth, uncared, away, 
Who thinks no tender thought today? 


Snopeslore 
The Hamlet, The Town, The Mansion 


James L. 


ee HEM SNOPES.” 
Ratliff’s exclamation 
in William Faulkner’s 
The Hamlet expresses the astonish- 
ment and exasperation of a rational 
man viewing the behavior of the 
Snopes clan. That their existence is 
possible and their ends achievable is 
a source of constant amazement; 
and then, that they become control- 
ling forces in a community exceeds 
even amazement and can end only 
in the ironic comment “Them 
Snopes.” The greatness of The 
Hamlet comes in part from this di- 
vergence of responses: the reader’s 


unwillingness to believe in Snopes- 
ism contrasted with his realization 
that the impossible is occurring. 


The reader, then, cannot avoid 
sharing Ratliff’s exasperation. 

The failure of The Town and 
The Mansion comes in part from 
the reader’s unwillingness to believe 
in Ratliff and Gavin Stevens as 
subtle and philosophical commenta- 
tors or to believe that the Snopeses 
are now capable of redemption. 
Contrary to our astonishment at 
the advent of Snopesism in The 
Hamlet is our subsequent willing- 
ness to pity and at times to sympa- 
thize with the Snopeses in The 
Town and The Mansion. They are 
no longer the dehumanized forces 
of the earlier novel, but rather, 
they are recognizable human beings 
with understandable weaknesses. 
The discrepancy between the 
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Snopeses of The Hamlet and those 
of The Town and of The Mansion 
contributes to the failure of the 
last two novels of the Snopes saga. 

Faulkner recognized some of the 
discrepancies and attempted to fore- 
stall any adverse criticism by his 
introductory statement in The 
Mansion, which was written ‘“‘to 
notify the reader that the author 
has already found more discrepan- 
cies and contradictions than he 
hopes the reader will—contradic- 
tions and discrepancies due to the 
fact that the author has learned, 
he believes, more about the human 
heart and its dilemma than he knew 
thirty-four years ago; and is sure 
that, having lived with them that 
long time, he knows the characters 
in this chronicle better than he did 
then.” But if these novels are to be 
viewed as a continuous chronicle 
of the Snopeses, then there are ser- 
ious flaws in the unity of charac- 
terization, action, and theme—flaws 
which cannot be justified by Faulk- 
ner’s assertion that “he knows the 
characters better” than he did 
earlier. 

Faulkner formulated his basic 
plan for the Snopes saga early in 
his career,» and he freely revised 
earlier short stories to fit his im- 
mediate purpose. These revisions 
provoke the question concerning 


1For a detailed discussion of the relationship of 
the earlier stories to The Hamlet, see Peter Lisca, 
“The Hamlet: Genesis and Revision,” Faulkner 
Studies, III (Spring, 1950), 5-13. 
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the extent to which an author has 
an obligation to remain true to his 
own material. After Faulkner has 
created his own myths, he is cer- 
tainly free to reinterpret various 
aspects according to the demands 
of characterization or ideology. If, 
however, he has established earlier 
one basic approach to his material— 
an approach relying for clarity 
upon essential incidents or acts— 
the capricious distortion of these 
facts can scarcely be justified. At 
best this is carelessness, at worst 
perversity. This objection applies 
less to The Hamlet than to The 
Town or The Mansion.’ These dis- 
tortions of basic fact tend to de- 
stroy the myth which Faulkner had 
previously so carefully created and 
to lessen the overall mythic quality 
of his chronicle. For example, the 
Eula Varner of The Hamlet is the 


earth goddess, “the female principle 
made flesh”; the essence of fertility 
possessing “too much of leg, too 
much of breast, too much of but- 
tock, too much mammalian female 
meat”: she is the “honey in sunlight 


and bursting grapes ... a moist 
blast of spring’s liquorish corrup- 
tion, a pagan triumphal prostration 
before the supreme primal uterus.” 
In The Town, Eula sounds not like 
the voluptuous earth goddess, but 
more like one of Henry James’s 
confidants who have come to plead 


2For example, in recapitulating Mink’s actions 
after his murder of Houston, Faulkner writes in 
The Town: “He tried to hide the body and then 
dropped the gun into that slough and came on to 
the store, hanging around the store every day while 
the sheriff was still hunting for Houston.” In The 
Hamlet, Mink went to the store only once—three 
days after the murder, when he was summoned by 
Lump Snopes. In The Mansion, we are led to believe 
that Mink was arrested immediately after the mur- 
der and that the entire event occurred while Flem 
was still on his Texas Honeymoon. 
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for a Millie Theale or a Madame de 


Vionnet. Eula’s sudden suicide is 
totally unmotivated, especially after 
remembering the Eula of French- 
man’s Bend who yielded to life and 
never questioned its more subtle 
aspects. 

Even more important than the 
capricious distortion of facts is the 
moral basis or thematic conception 
of the trilogy. To determine the 
actual intent of the three works, 
we have to accept the premises es- 
tablished in the first novel—The 
Hamlet. Here the Snopeses, as rep- 
resented by Flem, stand for the rise 
of amoral materialism which over- 
powers all existing moral values. 
They are the elemental and de- 
structive forces of invincible rapac- 
ity which are opposed to all other 
forces in the novel, and they accom- 
plish their ends with a perverse and 
distorted vitality. Their ubiquitous 
inhumanity infiltrates every aspect 
of the community life, and their 
calculating and dehumanized ex- 
ploitations leave their victims stupe- 
fied and in abject rage. Separately, 
they are inveterate liars, thieves, 
murderers, and the personification 
of treachery. Together, they pre- 
sent an insurmountable and invidi- 
ous exemplification of the horrors 
of materialistic aggrandizement. 
And they are able to accomplish 
their aims with complete imperturb- 
ability. They are so impersonable 
that their gruesome inhumanity can 
be viewed only in a comic fashion. 
When we cease to view the Snopeses 
with ironic and humorous detach- 
ment, we become so outrageously 
involved that all perspective is lost, 
and we end up as insanely involved 
as was Armstid. 
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In presenting the foregoing view 
Faulkner was meticulously careful 
to keep from humanizing the 
Snopeses. Even though he used an 
earlier short story, “Barn Burning,” 
as the basis for The Hamlet, he left 
out the moral reflector, Sarty 
Snopes. To have included a Snopes 
with a conscience would have de- 
tracted from the total view of the 
cold dehumanized Snopes.* The 
Town, however, presents most of 
them as recognizable human fig- 
ures. I. O. is merely the blunder- 
ing and voracious country bump- 
kin. Eck is merely pathetically 


stupid. Others are delightful comic 
books in the tradition of the old 
Southwest humor stories. 

After omitting the moral re- 
flector from The Hamlet, Faulkner 
apparently reversed his intention 
and included the sympathetic and 


even admirable Wallstreet Panic 
Snopes in The Town. By industry 
and honesty, Wallstreet Panic has 
been able to develop a successful 
business enterprise which has V. K. 
Ratliff as one of its backers. Wall- 
street Panic even rejects the Snopes 
connections and refuses to allow 
Flem to invest in his business con- 
cern. 

In The Mansion, Faulkner has a 
Snopes, Montgomery Ward Snopes, 
who can say, “All you need to han- 
dle nine people out of ten is just 
to trust them.” And Clarence 
Snopes, who was an_ ineffectual 
country rube in The Town, has be- 
come a shrewd politician to be de- 
feated only by a trick that Ratliff 
perpetrates. Others, like Watkins 
Product Snopes or Orestes Snopes, 


3William Van O’Connor, The 
William Faulkner, p. 113. 
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are nuisances, but are not detri- 
mental to the community. And for 
the first time in the entire saga, a 
Snopes is used as a narrator for sec- 
tions of The Mansion. By limiting 
himself to one Snopes, and by let- 
ting the reader see parts of the ac- 
tion from the viewpoint of a 
Snopes, Faulkner further human- 
izes that individual Snopes. 

By humanizing so many of the 
Snopeses, Faulkner has lessened, if 
not obliterated, their symbolic value 
as representatives of amoral mate- 
rialism. In general, the only trouble 
that the Snopeses cause is that of 
being a public nuisance, as in the 
case of the cousins, or of being in- 
volved in domestic intrigues, as in 
the case of Flem. The ultimate re- 
sult of humanizing the Snopeses, 
however, is that we no longer look 
with amazement or horror upon 
Flem. 

In The Hamlet, it was necessary 
to exclude Flem from the direct 
action, leaving him as an abstract 
principle, central to the effect 
which the Snopeses have upon the 
entire community. Even though 
Flem is the central character, we 
are never allowed to see into his 
purpose, and we are always as sur- 
prised at his unethical shrewdness 
as are his victims. He shows no signs 
of weaknesses, and relies upon no 
one but himself in order to achieve 
his aims; we never doubt that Flem 
will achieve ultimate success. 

As Flem progresses in power, he 
sees the need for his own loyal ad- 
herents to aid him. He places vari- 
ous Snopeses in strategic positions 
around the town. The community, 
however, is not aware of this sud- 
den advent of Snopeses until it is 
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too late. As the community must 
concentrate on the other Snopeses 
—the idiot and his cow, Mink’s 
murdering of Houston, Eck’s in- 
eptitude at blacksmithing, I. O.’s 
proverbs—Flem is left free to ac- 
complish his aims with quiet finesse. 
The introduction of the unortho- 
dox into the heretofore serene com- 
munity life and the disorder that 
this causes seem to form the basic 
pattern of Flem’s strategy. He is 
not pitted against the community 
in personal combat, but rather he 
incites diverse elements within the 
community against each other. This 
method is most vividly portrayed 
in the “Spotted Horse” episode. 
The wild disorder of the horses is 
introduced, but the “ponies” prob- 
ably would not have even been sold 
unless the community was deter- 
mined that Eck was not “going to 
get two horses at a dollar a head”; 
therefore, the community bid 
higher. During the entire episode, 
Flem’s presence is felt but never 
seen except at the beginning and 
end. The community, therefore, 
contributes to its own defeat. 

In The Town, Flem soon becomes 
the victim rather than the victor, 
as is seen in the “Centaur in Brass” 
episode. He then realizes that he 
can no longer rely upon the tech- 
niques which he had used earlier in 
a small hamlet and that the addi- 
tional Snopeses are now a hazard to 
him because he must gain respect- 
ability. In other words, he must 
now rid the town of these unsavory 
relatives so that his name will not 
be blemished. To do so requires 
much effort and money. After rid- 
ding the town of the Snopeses, 
Flem feels that he must become 
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president of the bank before he 
can gain respectability. This stands 
in contrast to the effect in The 
Hamlet; the reader now sees into 
Flem’s purpose and merely watches 
to see whether he can accomplish 
it. The methods Flem uses are also 
apparent; these rely upon subtle in- 
trigues where the outcome is fre- 
quently doubtful. Flem is no longer 
the convincing and dynamic ex- 
ponent of amoral materialism, but 
rather a simple man from the coun- 
try trying to become president of 
the bank by a clever manipulation 
of the voting stock. 

In The Mansion not only is Flem 
not a dynamic force, he is not even 
a significant character. We find out 
that he is now a member of the 
church, the contented president of 
the bank who does not even object 
to the tricks played on him (as in 
the episode where he gave a mort- 
gage on Gavin’s car); he is a prom- 
inent town figure. These are all 
distant views. Close views show him 
accompanying Linda, Eula’s daugh- 
ter, to the bootlegger, and sitting 
in his mansion awaiting the arrival 
of Mink who intends to murder 
him. The emphasis in the novel is 
not on Flem, but upon Linda (who 
is not even a Snopes) and her rela- 
tionships with communism, the 
Negro problem, and Gavin Stevens. 
Flem, instead of being a strong and 
convincing character, is here a 
rather pathetic creature unable to 
defend himself. His only effort to 
protect his life is to hire the inef- 
fectual Biglin to guard his house at 
night. And instead of a community 
that is fighting for survival against 
Snopesism, we see people like Gavin 
Stevens and V. K. Ratliff franti- 
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cally and desperately striving to 
save Flem’s life. The same two men 
even help another Snopes, Mink the 
murderer, escape from the law after 
he has murdered Flem. The incon- 
gruity of the two episodes is puz- 
zling! 

Of all the responses that Flem 
evokes in earlier novels, pity is not 
one of them until we reach The 
Town. As Gavin investigates psy- 
chological motives for Flem’s be- 
havior, we tend to view Flem as a 
pathetic case study and to fall prey 
to Eula’s warning: “You’ve got to 
be careful or you'll have to pity 
him. You'll have to.” In the last 
two novels, we see Flem as a man 
who is often foiled and sometimes 
defeated, as a man who is ridiculed 
and mocked by Eula’s paramours, as 
aman who relies upon Eula’s attrac- 
tiveness to help him achieve his 
aims, and finally as a man who is 
resigned to the fact that he will be 
murdered by his cousin. As a char- 
acter we detest and fear, Flem is a 
powerful portrayal of the evils of 
amoral materialism; as a character 
we pity, Flem is unconvincing. The 
power of the original portrayal, 
therefore, emphasizes the weakness 
of the later portrayal. 

A contributing factor to Flem’s 
powerful characterization in The 
Hamlet was V. K. Ratliff’s com- 
ments. As the objective commenta- 
tor, Ratliff stood for the humane 
and ethical tradition of rationalism 
pitted against the inhumane and 
perverse treachery of the Snopeses. 
As the intelligent and honest spokes- 
man for the work, Ratliff was dia- 
metrically opposed to Flem; their 
struggle composed the central con- 
flict of the novel. Ratliff saw 


through the calculating inhumanity 
of the Snopeses and attempted to 
thwart their efforts. He was almost 
as shrewd as the Snopeses and cer- 
tainly more intelligent, but he 
failed because of his honesty—an 
unreliable quality when dealing 
with the Snopeses. 

Seen against Ratliff’s magnifi- 
cent struggle, Flem’s victories were 
even more impressive. In the last 
two novels, however, we are not 
aware of this constant struggle. 
Ratliff has become resigned to 
Snopesism, and, rather than fight, 
he simply interprets the Snopeses’ 
actions. Since he has joined forces 
with at least one Snopes, Wallstreet 
Panic, he can no longer say that 
“this here seems to be a different 
kind of Snopes like a cottonmouth 
is a different kind of snake,” as he 
did in The Hamlet. After we know 
that Ratliff has supported one 
Snopes, his homely ramification 
about the evils of Snopesism loses 
its sting. Even his language and per- 
sonality, that fit so well in French- 
man’s Bend, seem somewhat incon- 
gruous in Jefferson, and finally, 
when he travels to New York and 
buys a seventy-five dollar tie which 
he never intends to wear, our credu- 
lity is tested beyond endurance. 

Another factor which enhances 
Flem’s_ characterization in The 
Hamlet is the important function 
of the community. Various reac- 
tions to the Snopeses are seen 
through the Varners, Mrs. Little- 
john, Bookwright, Houston, the 
Armstids, the Tulls, and others. 
These reactions extend from Mrs. 
Armstid’s patient resignation to 
Houston’s appeal to law and author- 
ity. Even Mrs. Littlejohn, who takes 
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care of their idiot but still remains 
uninvolved, is made subservient to 
their desires. This variety of re- 
sponses demonstrates the com- 
munity’s inability to cope with the 
Snopeses. The numerous reactions 
of the community also reflect the 
successes of Snopesism at every 
level, as various subterfuges fail to 
defeat Flem and company. 

In the later novels, we do not 
have this variety of responses. In- 
stead of the earthy shrewdness of 
Ratliff or the community’s reac- 
tions, we have only Gavin Stevens’ 
over-refined and lengthy presenta- 
tion of the ethical and moral impli- 
cations connected with the rise of 
Snopesism. As a moral reflector for 
the community, Gavin is uncon- 
vincing. His opinions can hardly 
account for the town’s complete 
view of the Snopeses; his assumed 
obligation to fight the amoralism 
of Snopesism is ineffective, and his 
psychological interpretations pre- 
vent him from being representa- 
tive of the community. Except for 
Gavin, and at times Chick Mallison 
who received his views from Gavin, 
no one seems terribly concerned 
over the presence of the Snopeses. 
In the failure to make the town 
more representative, we are not 
aware that either Flem or his 
cousins involve many people in 
their intrigues, nor does it seem 
such a terrible crime for Flem to 
become the president of the bank. 
Consequently, because of the fail- 
ure to present a more representa- 
tive view of the community, 
Snopesism is no longer a force 
which threatens destruction to the 
whole community, and the horror 
of the earlier Snopeses has been 
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greatly diminished. 

With the ending of The Hamlet, 
we had the feeling that we had seen 
only the beginning of the conquest 
of amoral materialism over the 
ethical and humane values of the 
world. The first battle was fought 
in a small hamlet, but the victory 
was so complete and so devastating 
that there seemed to be little hope 
for the values of decency, love, and 
charity to prevail. But the views 
suggested in The Hamlet are not 
fulfilled in the later novels. In the 
progression from The Hamlet 
(where we are never doubtful of 
Flem’s success) to The Town 


(where we see Flem involved in in- 
trigues with doubtful outcomes) 
and to The Mansion (where we see 
him resigned to defeat and death), 
Faulkner has reversed his thematic 
intent and now views the Snopeses 


as being capable of human actions. 

These discrepancies in the Snopes 
saga and the reversal of thematic 
intent may be attributed to Faulk- 
ner’s changing sense of values. 
Whereas his early novels revealed 
a world in which there is, or seems 
to be, no hope for humanity, his 
most recent fiction reveals a world 
in which there can be no lasting 
despair, for attention is focused on 
the innate greatness of mankind. As 
this reversal might lead us to ex- 
pect, Faulkner’s fiction changed 
from a sterile world where pessi- 
mism and disillusionment are the in- 
evitable fate of sensible men, to a 
more fertile world where man shall 
not only endure but also prevail. 
His optimism, however, did not re- 
ceive its best expression in his fic- 
tion but in the Nobel Prize speech 
where he was able to reaffirm “the 
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old verities and truths of the heart” 
and the basic virtues of “love and 
honor and pity and pride and com- 
passion and sacrifice.” But unfor- 
tunately this new faith and hope 
for mankind adversely affected his 
fiction. In order to emphasize his 
new-found optimism, Faulkner too 
readily sacrificed thematic unity for 
hopeful propaganda. The Hamlet 
maintained a firm aesthetic dis- 
tance, but the later works sacrifice 
Flem’s omniscience in favor of the 
psychological treatise. Gavin and 
Ratliff function not as objective 
commentators, but as convenient 
mouthpieces for Faulkner’s new 
view of man. Therefore, while this 
new philosophy lessened the harsh- 
ness of the view of the Snopeses, it 
also lessened the quality of the work. 


In conclusion, if Faulkner intends 
the Snopes saga to be viewed as a 
trilogy where the Snopeses become 
recognizable human beings cap- 
able of redemption, it is difficult 
to accept The Hamlet as a serious 
treatment of the evils of material- 
ism. If we do accept the Snopeses 
of The Hamlet, it is impossible to 
view them as people capable of re- 
demption. Consequently, since there 
is such a violation of unity, theme, 
and characterization from one novel 
to the next, we must reject the 
novels as a trilogy and, instead, ac- 
cept The Hamlet as a comic master- 
piece which possesses a pertinent 
theme vividly rendered, and The 
Town and The Mansion as Faulk- 
ner’s propaganda about the poten- 
tial greatness of mankind. 


The Man I Met 


JosEPH PAYNE BRENNAN 


I saw his searching eyes at all the bars; 

I heard his hurried feet along the street. 

There was no place to go where he had never been 
But every door he opened swiftly closed again. 


He bought me drinks and burned me with his eyes, 
And when I finally went, he was not content. 
What he sought was always just as far, 

Yet he always hustled to another crowded bar. 


He came and went until the lights flicked off, 
While autumn followed autumn down the sky. 
A hundred polished mirrors held his face; 
The unexpected clock deleted every trace. 


Vignette 


JaMeEs L. ROSENBERG 


This is where we live: the drab main street, 

A row of peeling fronts, 

Within whose fly-specked windows one will meet 
The waxen mannikin’s dead stare; 

The big hotel, brownstone monstrosity, where once 
Oscar Wilde (they say) stopped overnight 

While on some lecture tour; 

Its clientéle is now much more respectable: 
Underwear and hosiery salesmen—dull, secure. 
The local movie house, that source 

Of legendary gleam, 

Does not belie its name—the Rifz: 

A neon splendor, like some drug-crazed Doge’s dream; 
The shows change twice a week, the popcorn too. 
Our residential sections are composed 

Of modest family dwellings, and at dusk 

Behind the yellowed curtains, now half-closed 
Against the blue and moony dark, 

Fretful, weary wives begin to fry 

Meat and potatoes for the homing male; a musk 
Of boredom and regret pervades the air, 

As palpable as smoke, and always there. 

After dinner (and the dishes done) 

We settle down before the brute T.V.; 

Outside, of course, the lonely moon appears 

And sings. But no one knows. Or really cares. 
That same white moon that silvered silent Thebes 
And touched with liquid fire the fruit-tree tops 
In Capulet’s rich orchard, far away 

And long ago. It floats impassively above 

Our city, where bored adolescents sulk 

Before the fly-blown Koffee Kup Kafé. 


Tempo of a Tomcat 


HELEN THOMPSON 


Lemon gumdrop eyes 
With a licorice slit, 

Your daytime decorum 
Meek-sinewed, soft-knit. 


Unsheathed, you are lightning; 
Tuned to mate cry, you spark 

Your amours, shredding quiet, 
Tornadoing dark. 


Then at light-time returning, 

Fire drained from your fur, 
You taffy my lap 

With your brown-sugared purr. 


The Winged Imagination 


May Wriutiams Warp 


This is a strange night. Bright stars at the zenith 

Tangled in angled webs of their own bright rays 

Seem too far, too cold, for this bold Bird to dream of. 

But over the rest of the vast sky is warm rich haze — — — 


Haze like the deep shade made by a tree in summer, 

With no points at joints of the leaves where light leaks in. 
Gentlest floating of wing will bring the Bird without tremor 
To rest and to nest in that dark, nearby and easy to win. 


The haze may hold great hidden stars. The Bird unbidden 
Sings, and soft air swings with echoings of the song, 
Rhythmic the swing as ring of hoofs of a horse well-ridden. 
Then echoes change to a strange half-silence that flutters long, 


And after, to muted laughter it seems, and warmth enwrapping 
All together. But never is needed flash or flush 

Of light to mark the dark or to solve the hidden happy 
Mystery of love, discovered in haze and hush. 


A Study of the Archetypal Feminine 
Our Mutual Friend 


SIsTER M. Corona SHARP 


N Our Mutual Friend Charles 

Dickens has presented a pic- 

ture of London, with its ugly 
streets, filthy river, and foggy at- 
mosphere—a repetition of the pic- 
ture given in earlier novels—but in 
this novel the familiar scene is sur- 
charged with significance, a sub- 
ject which has already been treated 
in connection with the problem of 
the life-giving power of the river, 
along with other matters.’ The river 
as a life-giving power is associated 
with the marriage of Lizzie and 
Eugene in the novel, but before 
considering this event in its en- 


tirety, it will be necessary to survey 
the function of the river as a re- 
generating principle. 

The theme of perpetual regenera- 
tion or eternal return is an ancient 


concept. 


In the “lunar perspective,” the death of 
the individual and the periodic death of 
humanity are necessary, even as the three 
days of darkness preceding the “rebirth” 
of the moon are necessary. The death of 
the individual and the death of humanity 
are alike necessary for their regeneration. 
Any form whatever, by the mere fact that 
it exists as such and endures, necessarily 
loses vigor and becomes worn; to recover 
vigor, it must be reabsorbed into the form- 
less if only for an instant; it must be re- 
stored to the primordial unity from which 
it issued; in other words, it must return 
to “chaos” (on the cosmic plane), to 
“orgy” (on the social plane), to “darkness” 

1These materials have been dealt with in an 


article in the last issue of The University of Kan- 
sas City Review. 


(for seed), to “water” (baptism on the 
human plane) .? 


This mythical concept of cyclical 
time and perpetual regeneration in- 
forms the symbolic meaning of Our 
Mutual Friend. The river itself 
“lives” a pure existence upstream 
where the mill is located. In passing 
through the odious City it “dies” 
a symbolic death of pollution. On 
re-emerging into pure nature at 
Greenwich it is restored to its erst- 
while beauty and significance in 
the eyes of dreaming lovers as it 
Passes on to the bosom of its pri- 
mordial mother, the sea, only to re- 
commence the eternal return. 

In the case of man, regeneration 
has always been associated with a 
symbolic death (frequently effected 
by water) and a rebirth to a higher 
mode of existence marked by great- 
er power or wisdom or both. The 
ancient initiation rites made the 
initiate pass through the equivalent 
of the “dangerous passage” into the 
chthonic womb, or cosmic night. In 
many cases cruelty was inflicted to 
accentuate the painfulness of death 
and the descent into Hell. “The 
initiatory meaning of this type of 
descent into the underworld is clear 
—he who was successful in such an 
exploit no longer fears death; he 
has conquered a kind of bodily im- 
mortality, the goal of all heroic 


2Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Re- 
turn, Bollingen Series, XLVI (New York: Bollin- 
gen Foundation, 1954), p. 88. 
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initiations from the time of Gil- 
gamesh . . . In some myths and 
sagas the Hero descends into Hell 
to gain wisdom or to learn secret 
lore.’”* 

The gaining of wisdom is a fea- 
ture of the spiritual palingenesis, a 
familiar concept in the Hellenistic 
mysteries.* Immersion in the sea was 
one of the preliminaries of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. “Catharsis by 
water thus played an important 
role.”* The linking of these purifi- 
cations with the idea of fertility is 
significant. “The Eleusinian Mys- 
teries solemnized the initiation of 
fertility; they celebrated the return 
from the underworld, the fertility 
of the earth, and the loving gift of 
Demeter to mankind, and also the 
procreation of man and his hal- 
lowed rebirth.”® “ ‘Without water 
there is no salvation!’ sing the Si- 


rens, calling on man to betake him- 


self to the sea. . .”” The concept of 
rebirth by water was common also 
to Judaism, with its lustral rite, 
and to Christianity, which made the 
symbolic death by water a sacra- 
ment.® 

In Our Mutual Friend the theme 
of regeneration by water shows both 
pagan and Christian influence. It 
moves on three distinct levels. First, 
Gaffer Hexam meets with actual 
death by water. In his case, regen- 
eration has been inverted to a bap- 


8Eliade, Birth and Rebirth: The Religious Mean- 
ings of Initiation in Human Culture, trans. Wil- 
lard R. Trask (New York, 1958), p. 64. 

‘Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

®Walter Wili, “The Orphic Mysteries and the 
Greek Spirit,” in The Mysteries, p. 81. 

*[bid., p. 82. 

"Paul Schmitt, “Ancient Mysteries and Their 
Transformation, “The Mysteries: Papers from the 
Eranos Yearbooks, ed. Joseph Campbell, Bollingen 
Series, XXX, 2 (New York, 1955), p. 101n. 

sHugo Rahner, “The Christian Mystery and the 
Pagan Mysteries,” in The Mysteries, p. 388. 


tism “unto Death.” With a shadow 
cast on his reputation, he lies now 
as so many others have lain in his 
boat. Yet in spite of the apparent 
futility of this baptism, the taunt- 
ing of the winds suggests that Gaf- 
fer has been absorbed into their 
existence: “Speak to us, the winds, 
the only listeners left you!” (164) 

The second allusion to baptism is 
connected with Riderhood. The 
Rogue has gone down apparently 
for the last time, and is resuscitated 
only with greatest effort. ““No one 
has the least regard for the man: 
with them all, he has been an object 
of avoidance, suspicion, and aver- 
sion; but the spark of life within 
him is curiously separable from him- 
self now, and they have a deep 
interest in it, probably because it is 
life, and they are living and must 
die” (420). The worship of life 
and the dread of death, so deep in 
human nature, are clearly operative 
here. 

Woman, the pristine symbol of 
fertility, presides over this scene in 
the figure of his daughter. Though 
her name, Pleasant, seems inappro- 
priate in view of her environment 
and characterization, it too is mean- 
ingful in this frame of reference, 
for Demeter and Persephone made 
the earth pleasant with verdure. It 
is this woman alone who dares hope 
for the fallen man’s regeneration. 
“Also some vague idea that the old 
evil is drowned out of him, and that 
if he should happily come back to 
resume his occupation of the empty 
form that lies upon the bed, his 
spirit will be altered. In which state 
of mind she kisses the stony lips, 
and quite believes that the impas- 
sive hand she chafes will revive a 
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tender hand, if it revive ever” 
(422). This allusion to the descent 
to the underworld is completed by 
the line, “and the doctor declares 
him to have come back from that 
inexplicable journey where he 
stopped on the dark road, and to be 
here” (422). 

That Riderhood should return 
without being regenerated, except 
in a perverted sense, is necessary to 
balance the threefold pattern of 
death by water. He is midway be- 
tween Gaffer, who does not return 
at all, and Eugene, who does return 
and is also regenerated in the fullest 
sense. Riderhood’s later insistence 
on immunity to drowning (602) is 
not only ironic, but also mythical 
in an inverted sense, for the hero 
who returned from the chthonic 
womb had put on immortality. 

The mysterious underworld re- 


luctantly relinquishes its hold on 
Eugene. One is reminded of Euri- 
dice, whom it snatched back in the 
last minute. And a further parallel 
to this myth is the song which 
Jenny softly sings in an effort to 
coax forth the captive spirit. When 


finally he has passed the dark 
threshold safely, the water imagery 
appears in “the utter helplessness 
of the wreck of him that lay cast 
ashore ...” (714). And the image 
of the wreck leads into the theme 
of spiritual regeneration: 


“If I live, you'll find me out.” 

“T shall find out that my husband has a 
mine of purpose and energy, and will turn 
it to the best account?” 

“I hope so, dearest Lizzie,” said Eugene 
wistfully, and yet somewhat whimsically. 
“I hope so. But I can’t summon the vanity 
to think so. How can I think so, looking 
back on such a trifling, wasted youth as 
mine!” (714-715) 
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His very doubts confirm his re- 
generation, for the old Eugene was 
never troubled by a doubt. To make 
the similarities to the pagan mys- 
teries still more obvious, his ini- 
tiation into a higher life is 
accompanied by cruel blows and 
the shedding of blood. Essentially, 
Eugene’s regeneration consists in the 
transformation of his regard for 
Lizzie. From an enticing thing to 
be used, she becomes in his eyes a 
person to be loved and admired. 
Through his initiation, this man 
has achieved reverence for the ar- 
chetypal feminine. 

A remarkable parallel to Eugene’s 
initiation is Bella’s simultaneous rec- 
ognition. Sitting beside his bed, 
awaiting his return to consciousness, 
this young wife has a sudden insight 
into the mystery of her own life. 
Bella and Eugene, linked in this 
scene in terms of time and eternity, 
receive the “wisdom and secret lore” 
bearing on their own existence. 
Bella, with Mortimer and the minis- 
ter, has come part way by train: 


Then the train rattled among the house- 
tops, and among the ragged sides of houses 
torn down to make way for it, and over 
the swarming streets and under the fruit- 
ful earth, until it shot across the river: 
bursting over the quiet surface like a 
bombshell, and gone again as if it had ex- 
ploded in the rush of smoke and steam 
and glare. A little more, and again it roared 
across the river, a great rocket: spurning 
the watery turnings and doublings with in- 
effable contempt, and going straight to 
its end, as Father Time goes to his. To 
whom it is no matter what living waters 
run high or low, reflect the heavenly 
lights and darknesses, produce their little 
growth of weeds and flowers, turn here, 
turn there, are noisy or still, are troubled 
or at rest, for their course has one sure 
termination though their sources and de- 
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vices are many. 

Then, a carriage ride succeeded, near the 
solemn river, stealing away by night, as 
all things steal away, by night and by day, 
so quietly yielding to the attraction of the 
loadstone rock of Eternity: and the nearer 
they drew to the chamber where Eugene 
lay, the more they feared that they might 
find his wanderings done . . . 

And now, in this night-watch, mingling 
with the flow of the river, and with the 
rush of the train, came the questions into 
Bella’s mind again: What could be in the 
depths of that mystery of John’s? 
When would that trial come, through 
which her faith in, and her duty to, her 
dear husband, was to carry her, rendering 
him triumphant? For that had been his 
term. Her passing through the trial was to 
make the man she loved with all her heart 
triumphant. Term not to sink out of sight 
in Bella’s breast. (712) 


Bella realizes that for the success 
of her marriage, all depends on her 
surviving the trial. It might be 
added, that for a woman, this par- 
ticular kind of trial can be excruci- 
ating: curiosity kept in suspense. 
But she eventually passes through 
the initiatory trial successfully, and 
her marriage is secured in fruitful 
happiness. Eugene likewise emerges 
triumphant from his dark rites. 

Both characters are momentarily 
lifted out of the confines of human 
existence and juxtaposed in the aw- 
ful cosmic setting: Eugene is identi- 
fied with the meandering river of 
the eternal return; Bella, with the 
rushing train of linear time, which 
cuts across the belief in cyclic his- 
tory. The importance of this beau- 
tiful passage can scarcely be 
overlooked. In it are fused the 
mythical themes of initiation and 
rebirth, fertility and death. The 
Judaeo-Christian concept, only 
briefly alluded to in the reference 


to baptism (164), is once more in- 
troduced in the concept of linear 
time. It serves to highlight and bal- 
ance the mythical symbolism which 
predominates in the novel. 

This personal experience of Bella’s 
fraught with transcendental mean- 
ing occurs, like Eugene’s slow re- 
birth, under the golden aura of a 
mythical figure—the strange little 
person of Jenny Wren. The figure 
of the dwarf appears in northern 
and Egyptian myths.’ In general, 
dwarfs are endowed with super- 
human cunning and skills to com- 
pensate for their deficiency in size. 
Usually benign and helpful to man, 
they turn spiteful if abused. In 
one way or another, they are as- 
sociated with gold, treasure, and 
music. 

The difficulty of creation lies in 
making this dwarf human and 
plausible. It is the prerequisite to 
rendering her preternatural quali- 
ties acceptable. Jenny Wren lives in 
a poor part of London, with a dip- 
somaniac father floundering in the 
last stages of his disease, and she 
struggles to earn a living for both. 
As woman, she is shrewish, meddle- 
some, egocentric, and far advanced 
in shrewdness for her years. Yet in 
spite of her faults, she attracts a 
sincere and innocent friend in 
Lizzie. 

That is the surface. Beneath it is 
much more. Jenny is a child in 
years, occupation, and imagination. 
She is also a child of the river, for 
she lives close to it. Hence she too 
shares in the river’s symbolism of 
fertility. Her rich golden hair, fall- 


Canon John Arnott MacCulloch, ed., The My- 
thology of All Races (Boston, 1930), II, 264-274. 
Louis Herbert Gray, ed., The Mythology of All 
Races (Boston, 1918), XII, 63, 377. 
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ing around her like a bower, is 
linked with other minor images of 
joy and fruitfulness (the Golden 
Dustman, 126; the golden arrows, 
265; the golden drinks, 633; and 
the golden fish, 727). When called 
by Eugene to his bedside, she lets 
her hair down in hope of attracting 
his wandering attention. While she 
waits there, “the river [is] outside 
the windows flowing on to the vast 
ocean...” (697). 

Eventually Eugene recalls her ear- 
lier description of her childhood 
fancy of shining children coming 
down in “bright slanting rows” 
(225-226). Then he asks her to re- 
main by him: “I should like you to 
have the fancy here, before I die” 
(698). Clearly Eugene considers 
Jenny as an intermediary with the 
other world. 

In another scene her association 


with birth and death as well as with 
the supranatural appears quite 


clearly. While on the housetop, 
Jenny watches Riah emerge from 
below and comments: 


“I fancied I saw him come out of his 
grave! He toiled out at that low door so 
bent and worn, and then he took his 
breath and stood upright, and looked all 
round him at the sky, and the wind blew 
upon him, and his life down in the dark 
was over!—Till he was called back to life,” 
she added, looking round at Fledgeby with 
that lower look of sharpness. “Why did 
you call him back?” 

“He was long enough coming, anyway,” 
grumbled Fledgeby. 

“But you are not dead, you know,” said 
Jenny Wren. “Get down to life!” 

(265-266) 

As Riah descends after Fledgeby, 
“the little creature” calls out to him 
“in a silvery tone, ‘Don’t be long 
gone. Come back, and be dead!’” 
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And she continues in a kind of 
chant, “Come back and be dead, 
come back and be dead!” As he re- 
turns he meets “the little creature 
looking down out of a Glory of her 
long bright radiant hair, and musi- 
cally repeating to him, like a vision: 
‘Come up and be dead! Come up 
and be dead!’ ” (266) 

This is Jenny’s apotheosis. It pre- 
pares for the scene at Eugene’s bed- 
side where her preternatural powers 
are exercised over the dying man. 
Her reversal of the terms “life” 
and “death” is curious. Life below 
in the shop is really a death, for the 
place of usury is a “grave.” But 
death on the housetop is really a 
new life in a place of rest, high 
above the dirt and noise of the city. 
From here “‘you see the clouds rush- 
ing on above the narrow streets... 
and you see the golden arrows 
pointing at the mountains in the 
sky from which the wind comes, 
and you feel as if you were dead” 
(265). It is a state of liberation, 
this death, a state of brightness, and 
joy. The experience is shared only 
by Lizzie and Riah and is to be re- 
peated for Betty Higden at the end 
of her pilgrimage (478). And Jenny 
presides on the housetop as a supra- 
natural being, calling, as the river 
will call to Betty, “Come 
come... come!” 

If Jenny is seen in this capacity 
of supranatural intermediary, it is 
not surprising that she, and not 
Lizzie, presides at Eugene’s bedside. 
There is an indication of her “‘secret 
sympathy or power” as “an inter- 
preter between this sentient world 
and the insensible man” (700). It 
is she who suggests the life-giving 
word “wife,” the password, as it 
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were, which brings Eugene back 
definitely from the land of shades. 

In spite of her uncanny manner, 
this little creature is made quite 
plausible as a human being. Her 
perverted relationship with her fa- 
ther is psychologically well-founded. 
When she was an infant, in pain, 
she was “chilled, anxious, ragged or 
beaten” (225), presumably due to 
the parental vagaries. Her physical 
handicap has sharpened her ag- 
gressiveness as a defense mechanism. 
Left alone in the world with her 
father, she is faced with the alter- 
native of bullying or being bullied. 
To hold him in the subjection of 
childhood is a refined manner of 
bullying, well suited to her own 
childish fancies. Since she so easily 
associates Riah with a fairy god- 
mother, she might just as easily con- 
sider her father as the bad child 
whom the fairies punish. Her sa- 
distic glee over Fledgeby’s misery 
fits into her character of spiteful 
dwarf, as well as into the farcical 
pattern of the whole scene (683- 
686). 

In exercising her peculiar in- 
fluence over life, the dwarf Jenny 
Wren is actually representing the 
archetypal Great Mother. Closely 
associated with the river, the chief 
non-human mother symbol, she 
ranks first among all the human 
mother-types. The archetype of the 
Great Mother split into the Terri- 
ble Mother, who destroyed, and the 
Good Mother, who preserved life.’ 
Representing the Great Mother her- 
self, with bad and good aspects, 
Jenny helps throttle the life of her 
father, but fosters the life of Eu- 
gene. Her dolls symbolize the crea- 

~Neumann, pp. 18-23; 149. 


tive maternal instinct. Closest to 
her in the bad aspect is Bella, repre- 
senting the Terrible Mother in her 
perverted relationship with her fa- 
ther, “the cherub.” The natural re- 
lation between parent and child is 
distorted in both cases by a reversal 
of roles, and the inevitable degrada- 
tion of the parent ensues. The fa- 
thers are degenerated types of the 
mythical hero who struggles against 
the Great Mother’’; but these vic- 
tims have ceased to struggle. Jenny’s 
“bad child” whines like a subhuman 
thing when scolded and threatened 
and eventually fades out completely, 
while the Bella-cherub scenes are 
climaxed by the washing and feed- 
ing of the “grubby child” (648- 
649). His submission is hardly 
surprising, for, between his wife 
(another variation of the Terrible 
Mother) and his daughter, he has 
scarcely a chance of maintaining 
virility. An undertone of horror is 
perceptible beneath the humorous 
surface. 

At the opposite pole is Lizzie, the 
fullest embodiment of the Good 
Mother, daughter, and bride. To 
her relationships with Gaffer, 
Charlie, and Eugene she brings the 
spiritual fruitfulness of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion. In pursuing her, 
both Headstone and Eugene exem- 
plify man’s deepest need for a 
mother and a bride. Assisting at Eu- 
gene’s regeneration, she shows her 
benign and creative power. Head- 
stone, however, who tries to possess 
her in sterile, burning lust, excludes 
himself from that power, and 
plunges to his ruin. Both his doom 
and Eugene’s salvation reveal the 
Good Mother in her unassailable 

ulbid., p. 148. 
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transcendence. 

Between the extremes of the Good 
Mother and the Terrible Mother 
are the lesser figures of Abbey Pot- 
terson, the officious, schoolmarm 
type; Betty Higden, the indepen- 
dent, though benevolent type; and 
Mrs. Boffin, who like an oracle re- 
veals the secret of Bella’s trial. There 
are also the perverted types: the 
frustrated Miss Peecher, the com- 
promised Sophronia, and the horrid 
Lady Tippins, with scarcely a “‘frag- 
ment of the real woman” left in 
her (112). 

The archetypal feminine is the 
dominant figure in Our Mutual 
Friend, and through the symbols 
of ocean-river and mother-child it 
shapes the imagery of the whole 
novel. The contrasting symbols of 
fertility and barrenness find their 
ultimate meaning in the duality of 
the Great Mother. This controlling 
dichotomy extends itself to the 
lesser contrasts of innocence with 
perverseness, and of savagery with 
civilization, and these are vividly 
portrayed in the characters. In this 
way Dickens has created a complex 
symbolic structure of clashing 
values which in the end are harmo- 
nized by the entry of the Harmons 
into their estate. Viewed in this 
light, Our Mutual Friend is not “the 
darkest and bitterest of all Dickens’ 
novels.” Rather, it is his literary 

122Johnson, II, 1043. 
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testament of hope. The despair 
noted by Engel and the bitterness 
cited by Johnson are absorbed 

the more complex view of man. 
Each preceding novel presents a 
partial view, and social satire or 
sympathy are meted out accord- 
ingly. In his last completed work 
Dickens does all this and more: he 
shows man in his cosmic setting. 
In their heightened mythical roles, 
the characters engage in an ele- 
mental struggle, after which peace 
is restored. Undercurrents of the 
cosmic theme are already apparent 
in Bleak House, in the prominence 
of the fertility-sterility symbols and 
the awareness of primordial time. 
Influenced by anthropology, depth 
psychology, and history of religions, 
modern thinkers have become more 
and more engrossed in man’s place 
in the cosmos. Ritual, myth, and 
dream form an integral part of the 
theory behind modern fiction and 
poetry and invite analysis by way 
of an archetypal criticism. Conse- 
quently, with a twentieth-century 
matrix, critics find more in the 
works of Dickens and others than 
did their contemporary readers.** 


Some recent comparisons made between Dickens 
and Kafka illustrate this point: George H. Ford, 
Dickens and His Readers (Princeton, 1955); E. W. 
Tedlock, Jr., “Kafka’s Imitation of David Copper- 
field,” Comparative Literature, VII (Winter 1955), 
$2-62; Angel Flores and Homer Swander, eds., 
Franz Kafka Today (Madison, 1958); Mark Silka, 
“Kafka and Dickens: The Country Sweetheart,” 
The American Imago, XVI (Winter 1959), 367-378. 
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